‘Crimes’ 
closes out 
at Top Notch 


See page 10 
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What's happening A 


Piiches and: Mikel 


to perform Friday 
- Local folk musicians Hughes 


: and Mikel will perform a free 
concert Friday, Nov. 17, at 8 p.m. 
| in NECC’s Bentley Gallery. Ad- 


_ mission is free. 

_ The duo performs a style of 
- music which they term neo- 
acoustic folk. Their performances 


| from the group s first two albums, 
| Sometimes Lovers, and Still Lovers, 
- as well as their most recent album, 


Song for the Oldest Child, a collec- 


tion of music for children. They 


will also preview music from their 
upcoming album, Ancient Games, 


| scheduled to be released in the 

| spring of 1990." 

_ Bradford College Graduates 

_ Amanda Hughes and Mikel Pope 


have performed across New 
England at folk festivals, coffee- 


houses, and dulcimer festivals. 


‘The Mikado’ opens 
The New York Gilbert & 
Sullivan Players will perform a 
production of The Mikado or The 
Town of Titipu, on Friday, Nov. 


17, 1989 at 8 p.m. at the Univer- 

| sity of Lowell’s Center for the Per- 

_ forming and Visual Arts, Durgin 
Hall. Telephone (508) 459-0350 


for more information. 


Matt Johnson 


concert review 
See page 10 
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Lawrence campus 


State proceeds with plans for permanent site 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

The long awaited proposed Lawrencecam- 
pus is one step closer to becoming a reality, 
said John R. Dimitry, NECC president. 

Earlier this year, NECC chose the consult- 
ant firm, Sert, Jackson, and Associates to put 
together plans for an interim campus to could 
operate solely out of one facility in Lawrence. 

In late October, the firm received the go 
ahead from Gordon B. King, Massachusetts 
director of the division of capital planning 
and operations, to “proceed with the prepa- 
ration of final reports for a Northern Essex 
Community College campus in the City of 
Lawrence.” 

Received authorization: Once the firm 
received authorization from King, they im- 


mediately laid out instructions in a detailed. 


|, Northern Essex Communi 


+ Study For A Consolidated Campus in 


Lawrence. 

The new campus’ original idea stemmed 
from Governor Michael Dukakis’ recogniz- 
ing Lawrence’s educational needs in Febru- 
ary 1988; he proposed a “$1.1 million capital 
expenditure for study and design of a new 
campus in downtown Lawrence.” 

Following Dukakis’ proposal, “Chapter 
208 of 1988 provided an appropriation of 
$18 million for the permanent campus with 
$5 million ... appropriated to lease space until 
a permanent campus can be built.” 

According to Dimitry, it will be a maxi- 
mum of five years, from the opening of a 
rented, interim campus, before a permanent 
location will be decided. 

Permanent campus: “This is state money 
to pay for rental, and then after the five year 
period, there will be a permanent campus 
owned by the Commonwealth. It could be 
the rental property ... or a completely differ- 
ent property,” he said. 

Dimitry also said the rental campus is the 
best way to go because the legislation states 
that once the interim process is completed, 
ideas for a permanent location are almost un- 
limited. 

“The terms of the legislation are very 
clear,” Dimitry said. “Once you go througha 
rented, interim campus in a five year period, 
then you can go almost any way you want. 


Students reject higher 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Staff Reporter 

NECC students overwhelmingly rejected 
the notion of paying higher fees or taxes next 
semester in a random survey of day students 
taken by Observer staff members recently. 

On Thursday, Oct. 27, 320 students were 
randomly chosen and asked: 

QO Should students pay higher fees to offset 
the $25 million cut in the higher education 
budget? 

O Should taxes be raised to support higher 
education? 

According to the poll, 79 percent do not 
want to pay higher fees. 

Can’t afford increase: “Most people 
who go to community colleges can’t afford it 
(the increase),” said James Gaudette, busi- 
ness transfer major. 
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Veteran services 


SGT. MORIA of B-—company 182 (Chelsea) presents NECC President 
John R. Dimitry with a flag at a memorial service held last Thursday honprne 


the nation's veterans. 


You can buy land and construct, or you can 
buy a building and renovate,” Dimitry said. 

It is still unclear where the campus will be 
located because bids have not yet been sub- 
mitted to the state, but Dimitry has revealed 
some possible locations without favoring any 
particular one at this time. 

“Three buildings ready to go are Central 
Catholic High School, the GCA property ... 
and the Wang building in South Lawrence,” 
he said, 

Although details for the proposed campus 


Paula McShane, student senate candidate, 
says she is willing to_pay the higher fees, 
however. “It all depends on the increase,” she 
said. 

Jeffrey McAvoy, liberal arts major, said 
“We already pay enough, so there is no need 
for more.” 

Tax issue: Thirty-nine percent said taxes 
should be raised to support higher education. 

Many students do not like the idea of 
having to pay higher taxes for any reason. 

“Taxes are already high enough,” said 
Amy McMeniman, commercial art major. 

At the same time, others said their educa- 
tion is important, and they are willing to pay 
higher taxes to support it. 

“If there is no other way, then it has to be 
done,” said Beth Amiss, liberal arts major. 

The Commonwealth’s continuous fiscal 


have not all been worked out yet, many 
Lawrence students are excited about the 
possibility ofan NECC campus in their city. 

Campus too spread out: The current fa- 
cilities are spread throughout Lawrence, and 
they do not create a very student — like atmos- 
phere, said Erold Jean-Baptiste, NECC stu- 
dent senator representing the Lawrence 
campuses. 

“T think people down there (in Lawrence) 
really need it (a new campus). It’s very impor- 
tant to a lot of people,” he said. 


fees, taxes 


In our opinion 


See related editorial on page two 
of this morning's Observer. 


EEE SO 
problems have forced Governor Michael 
Dukakis to search for alternative revenue. 

Dukakis’ original plans were to cut $35 
million from higher education, however. 

Second thoughts: College protests and 
second thoughts forced him to reduce the 
original cut by $10 million. This action has 
created an even tighter strain on the state’s 
fiscal budget, forcing the administration to 
consider college fee hikes, and other means of 
raising revenue in a period of worsening 
unemployment. 


Wednesday, November 15, 1989. 


Observer Opinion 2 
Increase sales tax 


to support 


education 


Education system may soon be ruined tf nothing done 


Public education in Massachusetts 
faces a serious crisis. The state is nearly 
bankrupt and education is one of many 
valuable programs bearing the brunt of 
this problem. Students in Massachusetts 
are the future of this state, yet that future 
is being put on the back burner. 

It is time to stop the hand-wringing 
and finger-pointing, as there is more 
than enough blame to go around. Deci- 
sive action to remedy this situation. Tax 
is an ugly word, but the future of public 

-education, given the current fiscal crisis 
and possible recession, is even uglier. 

Solution proposed: Students are at 
the heart of this issue and must take the 
lead in providing a solution to it. The 
Observer proposes a one per cent increase 
in the state sales tax, to be earmarked spe- 
cifically for public education. 

Massachusetts’ government has a his- 
tory of abusing special taxes like this, and 
it may be naive to think this tax increase 


AVC ONE 


See story 


will end up where it is supposed to be, 
but there is no other solution. 

The state government is playing po- 
litical games with our future, and stu- 
dents should not take this lying down. 
The time for action is now, as things will 
only get worse before they get better. 

Contact representatives: Students 
should call or write to their elected rep- 
resentatives to ask for an increase in the 
sales tax to support public education. 

As the recent demonstration on Bea- 
con Hill points out, many students do 
care about the future of public educa- 
tion. Students need to do more than 
demonstrate, however. They need to 
propose solutions and call for action 
before the state’s system of public educa- 
tion is bankrupt. 


Berlin Wall falls at last 
to open door of opportunity 


Bush should take inttiative, start summit with Soviet Union 
to further pressure Gorbachev to free communist bloc nations 


After 28 years of total isolation, the 
bells of freedom may once again ring in 
both East and West Germany. 

The Berlin Wall has separated the two 
countries since the early days of the 
Kennedy Administration and it has fi- 
nally shown the wear of time, not physi- 
cally, but historically. 

It was announced last week the Wall 
will no longer divide the two countries, 
allowing their citizens to travel from one 
side to the other at their own free will. 

Right direction: This is a step in the 
right direction, not only for the people of 
East and West Germany, but for all of 
Europe and the entire world. It is one of 
the many steps that have lessened the 
possibility of an all out confrontation 
between the world’s superpowers, and 
increase the opportunity for further po- 
litical agreements between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

This positive step may also be a pre- 
view of things to come; obviously citi- 
zens of communist governments no 
longer want to be controlled entirely by 
their iron—fisted leaders. 

The falling curtain may also indicate 
economic problems in the communist 
block. Mikhail S. Gorbachev has already 
publicized the Soviet Union's present 
and past economic woes. This, no doubt, 
signifies trouble in the Eastern world. 

Gorbachev is also accepting the fact 
the government in East Germany will 
soon remove itself from the Communist 
Party. Gorbachev said, he will only inter- 
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Winds of. change 
come to Berlin | 


“Karl Marx once said the 
iron fist would take the world by 
1990. Well, 1990 is at our door 
step and the iron curtain is 
falling.” 


FS AS ee 
vene if East Germany terminates itself as 


a member of the Warsaw Pact. 

Hard to believe: Gorbachev may 
accept East Germany’s departure, but 
the Observer finds it difficult to believe he 
would let East Germany slip away so 
easily, especially because they were such 
a valuable member of the Warsaw Pact 
for such an extended period of time. 

President George Bush should now 
take this opportunity to call a summit 
with Gorbachev and further discuss the 
Communist Parties intentions. Bush 
would now have the advantage in a 
summit because of obvious problems 
now facing Gorbachev and the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Falling iron curtain: Karl Marx once 
said the iron fist would take the world by 


1990. Well, 1990 is at our doorstep and 


the iron curtain is falling. 


The Observer is a public forum 
dedicated: to the ideals of quality 
journalism. 

To Contribute... 

Signed letters or quest columns are 
always welcome, especially: if they 
concern events, people or issues from 
Northern Essex Community. College. 
Due to space limitations, we reserve the 
right to: edit all material. Copy: for the 
next issue must be in our hands by 
Nov. 21. 
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Silent majority may speak 
to settle abortion debate 


By SHAWNA McCLOSKEY 
Staff Reporter 

The abortion issue has faded from the 
front page recently, but problems remain 
which will not go away. 

In July 1989, the Supreme Court decided 
in Webster vs. Reproductive Health Services 
that states should be the-ones to decide on 
abortion. This initiative changed the political 
focus for women. 

The Supreme Court has in fact made the 
abortion issue a political platform on which 
legislators must take a stance. The political 
climate has been altered in every state, and 
each state may have different laws for various 
instances of the abortion issue. Women are 
not only universally affected, but because of 
the diverse laws in each state, poor women in 


Mississippi will not receive the same treat- 


ment as a wealthy women in Massachusetts. 

Additional barriers: A side effect of the 
ruling is to put additional barriers in the path 
of poorer women, preventing those depend- 
ent upon county hospitals, rural facilities and 
other publicly funded abortion services from 
getting a medical procedure that is available 
with few or no restrictions to those with 
private funds. 

The justices have struck at the politically 
weakest segment of the population by deny- 
ing poor women equal access to medical 
knowledge and technology. In the wake of 
the Webster decision, society is left to deal 


Personal columns 


with more poor children being born into a 
society increasingly indifferent to their well- 
being. 

The result of Websteris that the states must 
ultimately decide the abortion issue, but a 
state legislature, which must also provide 
funding for the born or deal with the prob- 
lems generated by the uncared-for child, 
cannot easily ignore the connection between 
population control and social problems. 

To begin, a state legislature that bans 
abortion is likely to be under pressure to 


expand programs for prenatal care,sexeduca- 


tion, homes for unwed mothers and bi 
clinics. Lawmakers will have to vote f 
expansion of school facilities, orph 

public housing, and similar problems 


Silent majority: All of this costs money. 


That’s when then silent majority (the one that 
opposes a ban on abortions) will rise up 
against a bunch of noisy pro-lifers, with the 
fact that this reality i is expensive! 

If the clock is turned back on abortion 
rights, society must call out for spending at 
the levels of the military effort, to protect the 
rights of the babies the Supreme Court insists 
be born. If it comes down to economics, as 
things most often do, I wonder if the crusade 
against abortion can survive its ultimate cost. 


Hunting season starts soon 
to kill off Thumper & friends 


By MARY REUSCH 
Staff Reporter 

The sun shines out ofa cloudless vivid blue 
sky, setting the forest’s vibrant russets, reds, 
and golds aglow with fiery color. 

Wind wafts through the treetops. Spots of 
sunlight filter through the foliage and dance, 
dazzling, on the water in time to the wind’s 
song. 

Scents of danger: A deer floats sound- 
lessly from the dark shadows of the forest. 

Alert as always, she arches her neck and 
tilts her tender nose skyward, sniffing the air 
for scents of danger. 

Satisfied, the doe steps delicately to the 
edge of the stream to drink. 

Suddenly, her ears flick forward. Tail 
twitching, the deer looks and listens. 

A twig snaps. 

She gathers herself to spring to safety as 
the gun sounds. She is shot. She stumbles, all 
her former grace gone. 

She falls. Big—eyed, she struggles to rise. 

Pursued by a pack of howling hounds, a 
fox dashes fearfully through the softly-falling 
snow. 

Time and again, he doubles back on his 
trail, trying desperately to distance himself 
from his trackers. 

As daylight dims and snow blankets the 
ground, his footprints grow bloody. 

He hears the hounds baying behind him. 

He runs, on and on. 

He is overtaken. 

A black bear bounds toward the safety of 
a stand of tall trees. 


Noble sport 


“His lifeless body lies battered 
and broken in his blood.” 


Wait till dark: He clambers to the high 
branches and balances, content to wait till 
dark for the dogs to wander away. 

A bullet burns into him. 

He teeters and falls from the tree. 

Bounced offand bashed in by branches, he 
hits the forest floor. His lifeless body lies 
battered and broken in his blood. 

Hunting is such a noble sport. 

Like knights in shining armor marching 
off to slay the dragon, hunters suit up to do 
battle with the various vicious beasts of the 
forest. 

Armed only with the latest scientific ad- 
vances in state-of-the-art weaponry, hunters 
take on such formidable foes as man-eating 
minks and ermines, ferocious fowl like pheas- 
ants and quail, and bunnies Bugs, Thumper 
and Peter Cottontail. 

Consider the courage it takes to bag a 
beaver, gun down a goose and blow Bambi 
away with a revved-up assault rifle. 

Hunting season starts soon in Haverhill 

Till then, equally civilized and sophisti- 
cated sports to engage in include indoor 
lacrosse, kick-boxing, and demolition der- 
bies. 
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Burning issue? 


Flag waving pols 
should protect 
this basic form 
of free expression 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

“We do not consecrate this flag by punishing its desecra- 
tion, for in doing so we dilute the freedom that this cherished 
emblem represents,” the Supreme Court said in its landmark 
decision in the controversial flag-burning case, Texas v. Johnson. 

Congress recently passed a law making desecration of the 
flag a crime. Passing this statute, in direct violation of the 
Supreme Court’s decision is mere political posturing by 
yvote—hungry politicians more worried about their image than 
real problems facing the nation. 

Amendment proposed: President Bush proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment to make flag desecration illegal, al- 
though he is not granted this power by the Constitution. The 
proposed amendment failed to garner the necessary votes to 
pass. 

The passing of the flag desecration statute is a joke. The 
politicians know that, because when this law is tested by the 
court it will be shot down. They are more worried about 
re-election than taking a stand on a controversial issue like 
this. 

Gregory Lee Johnson, a militant communist, burned an 
American flag at the 1984 Republican National Convention. 
His action was offensive and disgusting. However offensive 
his conduct, the idea behind it was clear. He was dissatisfied 
with the federal government and its policies. 

Basic freedom: Expressing one’s dissatisfaction with the 
_ government in power isa cornerstone of freedom and democ- 

4 racy. The ability to express ideas society and the government 
; ee with is what the First Amendment is all about. 
oundation of the Bill of Rights i is ‘the freedom of — 


of 
and this includes disagreeable and anti-government 
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Observer column 


speech. Burning an American flag may be tasteless, but few 
will fail to understand the message being conveyed. 

Soon after Congress passed its flag desecration law, three 
men burned a flag on the steps of Capitol Hill. The three men 
spent the night in jail and in the morning two of them were 


charged. The third man, not charged with ‘any crime, was: 


- Johnson, His lawyer termed this “a selective case of non- 
prosecution”. i 
Cowardly government: Washington’s cowardice is clear 


Observer feedback 
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here. As a political stunt they pass a law, but when the winner 
of the Supreme Court case commits the same “crime” he is 
not prosecuted. This law stinks, and the establishment, from 
every rookie cop to President Bush, knows it. 

“Tfthere is a bedrock principle underlying the First Amend- 
ment, it is that the government may not prohibit the expres- 
sion of an idea simply because society finds the idea itself 
offensive or disagreeable,” the Supreme Court said. 

The Court took a brave stand on a controversial issue, and 


‘came-out in support of individual freedom. 


It is time our so-called leaders in Washington stopped , 
wrapping themselves i in the flag and tackled some issues of real 
importance. 


Should flagburning be an illegal form of protest? 


Dave Callahan, business. 
“No. It’s a form of freedom of 
speech.” 


Shaun Dunnig, engineering 
“Yes. It should be illegal.” 


Alison Mendoza, business 
“No. Flags are a symbol, but 
not as important as they used 
to be.” 


Taner Basaga, business 
“No. Whoever burns the flag 
should have his head cut off, 
or receive the death penalty.” 


Eric Blomquist, engineering 
“No. I don’t think it should 
be. It’s a way of expressing 
someone’s political views. 
They should be able to do 
whatever they want, what they 
feel expresses their beliefs.” 


Chris Marquis, liberal arts. 
“No. If we start restricting 
forms of expression, we 
become the kind of nation we 
detest the most.” 


Sonja Stanek, liberal arts 
“No. It restricts the person’s 
freedom of expression.” 


Tracy Kuthman, business 
“No. It shouldn’t be illegal .” 


John F R. pitty? ae 
“No. It is a means of political 
expression and freedom of 
speech, as contained in the 
Constitution. It should not be 
abridged unless there is a clear 
and present danger to the 


public safety. ” 


Pork 


Andy Bonabh, political science. 
“Yes. I feel it should. It’s un- 
American. This carries it a 
little too far.” 
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News briefs 


GED test starts soon 


NECC is offering G.E.D., or 
high school equivalency, testing Nov. 
17 and 18. Testing begins Friday at 6 
p.m. and Saturday at 8 a.m. Test fee 
is $30. Applications and fees must be 
processed by noon Friday. For 
further information, contact Bette 
Brown, coordinator, division of 
continuing education and commu- 
nity services, at 374-3800. 


Newburyport lawyer 
speaks about gov’t 


Newburyport attorney, Douglas 
Bolick, Esq., spoke on local govern- 
ment and conflicts of interest 
Monday, October 30 at NECC. 

Sponsored by the college’s 
Paralegal Club, Bolick’s lecture was 
of special interest to attorneys, 
paralegals, elected and appointed 
government officials and town and 
municipal employees. 

He discussed statutes and rules of 
behavior in the practice of law and 
government, including ethics and 
conflicts of interest. 


Faculty member 
writes new book 


Linda Romano of the Criminal 
Justice faculty at Northern Essex 
Community College is the author of 
a book recently published by the 
National Sheriff's Association (NSA) 
entitled Child Sexual Assault: Con- 
fronting the Crisis, Volume 1. 

The book presents a national 
model for the reporting and investi- 
gation of child sexual assault cases in 
out-of-home child care settings, and 
will be distributed nationally by the 
NSA. 

A resident of Newton, she has 12 
years of criminal justice experience 
working predominately in the areas 
of delinquent children, abused 
children, and status offenders. 

She has worked as a juvenile 
supervisor in a secure detention 
facility for the Department of Youth 
Services, as a probation officer for 
Boston Juvenile Court, and as a 
training specialist for the National 
Association of State Directors of Law 
Enforcement Trainers. 


Flynn becomes dad 


By MELANIE 
TAYLOR 
Staff Reporter 

Peter Flynn, 
behavioral science 
dept. chairperson, 
recently filled a new 
position as full-time 
father. Married in 
1988, Flynn and his 
wife have a new 
addition to their 
family, Galen Reukauf Flynn, born 
on August 7 weighing 10 lbs., 5 
ounces. 

“Galen is an unusual name in 
Irish; it means bright one, or bright 
flash. Galen was also a famous Greek 
thinker,” Flynn said about his first 
child. 

Asked how he likes being a father, 
he said, “ T like it very much, but ’m 
on a shorter leash.” 

Abnormal Psychology is Flynn’s 
specialty and he has worked with 
many retarded children and adults. 

“Psychology will help me a great 
deal in raising my son,” Flynn said. 


Observer wins 
Pacemaker Award 


The National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation announced at presstime that 
the Observer will win the college 
equivalent of the Pulitzer Prize for 
journalism at this week's convention 
in New Orleans. Watch for details in 
our next issue. 


PETER FLYNN 


Observer Campus News 


Long range solutions 


Strategic Planning Comm1 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

The Strategic Planning Committee (SPC), 
part of the All-College Council (ACC), re- 
cently held a public forum to uncover prob- 
lems facing NECC, and to propose long 
range solutions to those problems. 

The forum consisted of a panel discussion 
with members of the audience. 

“T feel there was a tremendous amount of 
audience agreement on the issues presented,” 
Frank Padellaro, panel member and profes- 
sor, department of business administration, 
said. 

“There is a growing number of students 
poorly prepared or unable to do college-level 
work. This is a national epidemic,” he said. 
“To say this is a national problem in every 
school should not be an excuse to ignore the 
problem at NECC.” 

Colleges with traditional open—door poli- 
cies, like NECC, bear the brunt of this prob- 
lem, Padellaro said. 

Standards slipping: “There is a sense 
there has been a lowering of standards, and an 
increase in basic skills weaknesses,” Jim Ortiz, 
SPC co-chair and director of the Academic 
Support Center (ASC), said. 

Students who have done poorly in high 
school are likely to perform poorly in college 
and this presents a challenge to NECC. One 
method of meeting this challenge is through 


It’s now 
registration 
season 


Students should see 
their advisers today 


By LISA BERG 
Staff Reporter 

Midway through the semester and ap- 
proaching finals week, many students quite 
often find they are not satisfied with their 
current academic program. If this sounds like 
a familiar situation, here are some things that 
can be done to help solve what could turn out 
to be a future problem. 

On Noy. 13 advising and registration began 
for students. This could be very helpful for 
the students who might be unsure of what to 


» 
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FRANK PADELLARO. 
assessment and testing of basic skills, and 
remedial education through the ASC. 

“Students must meet basic writing, read- 
ing and math criteria to continue in their edu- 
cation,” Ortiz said. 

Old problems: “This puts tremendous 
pressure on the teachers and staffin the ASC, 
who in one or two semesters have to redress 
problems of long-standing periods,” Padel- 
laro said.“Throwing students like these, en 
masse, into a college classroom environment, 
with no hope of passing, inevitably results in 
lower standards.” 

This affects the morale of both students 


do next academically. Some of the issues 
covered in the advising and registration proc- 
ess include changing programs, transferring 
to other colleges, and how to go about with- 
drawing from a class. 

In order to find the best solution for the 
individual person, it is important to talk to an 
adviser. It is best to do this as early as possible, 
since plenty of other students will be doing 
the same. Making an appointment before- 
hand will guarantee a session with whomever 
you need to speak with, In order to make this 
appointment, stop by the Academic Affairs 
Office (B-201). 

Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, offers this advice to students: People 
who consider changing programs will be ahead 
of the game if they stop by the Admissions 
Office and ask about an internal transfer; If 
transferring to another college find out what 
the requirements are. Students can also be 
helped by attending Transfer Day on Nov. 
21, Prunty said. 

For more information on Transfer Day, 
contact Betty Coyne in the Counseling Of- 
fice, F-121 ext. 3790. 


ttee looks at college's problems 


Frank Padellaro 


“ This is a national epi- 
demic,” he said. “To say this is a 
national problem in every school 
should not be an excuse to ignore 

the problem at NECC.” 


and faculty, he said. 

“Quality education begins in the class- 
room with each individual instructor and the 
standards they hold their students to,” Jean 
Dyer, SPC co-chair and co-ordinator of the 
health education support center, said. 

A subcommittee of the SPC will review a 
videotape of the forum and summarize it in a 
report which will be distributed throughout 
the college community. 

The SPC will then make recommenda- 
tions on how to address some of these prob- 
lems to the ACC and the NECC president’s 
office. 

New focus: “We puta little bit of life into 
the college community. We focused atten- 
tion back on quality and away from the nega- 
tives of budget cuts and contract negotia- 
tions,” Dyer said. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD starts this 
week at NECC. 


Court reporting class starts in DCE program 


An information night for those interested 
in a career in court reporting will be held 
Tuesday, Nov. 14 at 6 p.m. at NECC. 

This spring, Northern Essex will be offer- 
ing two consecutive eight-week courses in 
court reporting: Machine Shorthand 1 and 
Machine Shorthand 2. These courses will be 
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Lawrence, MA 
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offered during the evening through the 
college’s Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services (DCE). 
Joseph Aurelio, an official court reporter 
in Massachusetts Superior Court from 1953 
to the present, will be teaching the courses. 
Court reporting is a difficult skill to learn, 


according to Aurelio, but he does emphasize 
that job opportunities are plentiful for those 
that master the technique. 

“Court reporters can choose to work di- 
rectly for the court system or as freelancers 
hired to transcribe court proceedings or 
depositions,” Aurelio said. 


ATTENTION 


All Liberal Arts Students interested in 
Society or Social Work Concentration 
Meeting will be held on Monday, Nov. 27 
12-1 in C-361 
To discuss students interests and 
questions. Your attendence is important, 
so please try to attend. Any questions call: 
374-3969. Feel free to bring a lunch. 
Coffee, cookies and soft drinks 
will be provided. 

Social Sciences Department 


— 
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Job fair 


K. Alfeiri photo 
HUNDREDS OF STUDENTS talk with 
job recruiters at last week's recruit- 
ing event. Above, Pete Masse talks 
with recruiter, Rich S. Snierson. 
Right, Connie Beauregard explains 
the hiring process to student, Hope 
Kuprecht. 
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ae committee chair 
_ shoots for ee 1 deadline 


‘ kee: | By HEATHER SHELDON Mie 
Staff Reporter 


pean Bar ark fh 

~ Since last January the Self— Study Steering 
Committee has been hard at work evaluating 
NECC and its programs. 

Committee Chairman John Spurk says the 
targeted date of completion is July 1, 1990. 
Then on October | the New England Asso- 
ciation of School and Colleges will be pre- 
sented with the committee report to decide 
whether the school meets the association’s 
standards for accreditation. 

Evaluation process: Spurk says the com- 
mittee is still in the middle of the evaluation 
process. 

“We want to see how healthy this college 
is,” said Spurk, who compares each of the ten 
subcommittees to testing every aspect of the 
colleges health. 

“Tt’s as if you hadn’t had a doctor’s ap- 
pointment for ten years. They would run all 
these tests to check you out,” Spurk said. 

Each subcommittee will have a chapter on 
its topic in the first report. Sandra DeVellis, 
assistant professor, dept. of behavioral sci- 
ences, is conducting the Student Services 
evaluation. 

“Student Services involves things not di- 
rectly involved with classes we want to give 
students,” DeVellis said. 

Three steps: Each evaluation has three 
steps: Description, Appraisal and Projection. 
DeVellis says the Student Service Subcom- 
mittee has already presented their description 
draft to the committee. 

“As a group the committee evaluates all 
drafts to make sure everything is described ac- 
curately,” DeVellis said. 

Her committee’s next step is appraisal. In 
this step DeVellis says they try to get a lot of 
input from students to see what areas need 
help, to know what’s wrong. 

“We want everyone to know what’s going 

n,” DeVellis said, adding the committee 
needs everyone’s input, including students, 
faculty and staff. 

Two new committee members are George 
Dionne, general manager of WRAZ and Stuart 
Rheingold, Observer staff reporter. 

“We want to get the students’ point of 
view, anyone who wants to get involved can 
just come and talk to a committee member,” 
Spurk said. 

Budget cuts: One of the big issues that 
must be dealt with in the future is how will 
budget cuts affect NECC, a question which is 


ee yes ees : 


“As a gree the committee 
evaluates all drafts to make sure 
everything is described accurately,” 
DeVellis said. 


a major part of each subcommittee’s projec- 
tion report. Both Spurk and DeVellis stressed 
what a crushing blow budget cuts are to the 
school’s morale. 

“We're saying, can students afford this?” 
DeVellis said, adding she is hopeful the com- 
mittee will be vigilant in helping people make 
cuts, so the right cuts are made. 

“Tt introduces an element of uncertainty,” 
Spurk said. In April, the committee was en- 
thusiastic about the Board of Regents’ per- 
formance based funding, but now proving 
NECC is a good school will not ensure the 
funds they need. 

One result of last April’s enthusiasm about 
performance—based funds is mandatory as- 
sessment tests. 

“The college doesn’t want you to fail, or 
take courses you can’t handle,” Spurk said. 
Assessment tests help to place students in 
courses they need. 

Course catalog: Another change stu- 
dents might see due to this evaluation, will be 
changes in the course catalog. DeVellis says 
the catalog set up confuses some people. 

“A lot of people do not realize some of the 
courses in the catalog are not available,” 
DeVellis said. 

Spurk says one of the school’s hopes for 
the future is a unified Lawrence campus. 

“We want equally good schools in Law- 
rence and Haverhill,” Spurk said. “We don’t 
want a Harvard one place and a Lowell High 
School in the other.” 

DeVellis says every subcommittee is cur- 
rently at a different stage, and some steps of 
the evaluation take longer than others. 

There are 18 members on the committee, 
and they meet for three hours every week. Al- 
though there are 10 subcommittees, there are 
12 topics involved in the evaluation. Topics 
like library and learning facilities are not as 
broad topics as student services so they are 
joined in one subcommittee. 

“We’re asking everyone to help,” DeVellis 
said. “It’s important we’re accurate and have 
the correct information on every aspect of the 
school.” 


needec. 


College costs go up for many, 
while financial aid dries up 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Staff Reporter 

Over the past ten years the cost ofa college 
education has risen dramatically. Private col- 
leges, once affordable to even the neediest 
student, have become so costly, upper-middle 
class families have trouble meeting their bills. 

Next to the purchase ofa home, the largest 
single expenditure for many American fami- 
lies today is the cost of a college education. 

Not always cheaper: Public institutions, 
at one time considered a bargain, have in 
some cases become just as expensive as their 
private counterparts. 

According to Gerald Kretetz’s book, How 
to Pay for Your College Education, by 1992 
tuition rates are expected to double. Even if 
costs remain level, Kretetz said a four—year 
program at one of the higher priced private 
colleges is likely to exceed $68,000. At a 
higher priced public college, the costs will be 
about $29,000. 

Why the enormous price increase? Per- 
haps the older generation is to blame. 

Baby boomer burden: “Colleges are 
burdened with the ongoing costs of expan- 
sion that occurred in the 60s and 70s to meet 
the requirements of the baby boomer gener: 
tion,” Kretetz said. © 

Now many colleges find they have room 
to spare, but a shortfall in revenues. These 
costs must be picked up by the students. 

To help families cope with these enormous 
costs, colleges offer financial assistance. In 
fact, a visit to the financial aid office is often a 
family’s first step when considering a college. 

According to Orean Keeslar’s, Financial 
Aids For Higher Education, some five million 
students are expected to share in the $21 
billion in student aid available. 

Not enough for all: “Consequently, many 


Faculty 
members 
learn Spanish 


By LEIGH MUSICOF 
Staff Reporter 

The Office of Staff Development has of- 
fered courses in Spanish to faculty and staff for 
the last two years. 

“It’s important for the faculty and staff to 
be able to communicate with Hispanic stu- 
dents,” said Judith Kamber, director of staff 
development. The program is part of a larger 
effort to make NECC a multi-cultural cam- 
pus. 

Dr. Jose Riccardo Gil and Dr. Jack Aron- 
son teach the courses. Aronson has been part 
of the program for two years. He’s been 
teaching for 41 years, 26 of those at NECC. 
He holds his bachelor’s, master’s, and doc- 
torate from Boston University and he also has 
degrees from Harvard University and the He- 
brew College in Brookline. 

Hispanic community: He feels the cali- 
ber of the students is outstanding. “Those 
who stay in the program will have a working 
knowledge of Spanish and will be able to 
communicate with the Hispanic community,” 
Aronson said. 

Gil has taught at NECC since 1986. He 
was born in Bogota, Columbia and immi- 
grated to the United States 35 years ago. 

He started his education in Bogota, and 
then earned a master’s degree from Boston 
College and a Ph.D from Boston University. 

More courses: His field of studies is 19th 
Century Spain, and he wishes more English 
courses were taught at NECC. 


high school graduates, including some of the 
most promising students this generation is 
producing, will be faced with grave difficul- 
ties in financing four or more years of col- 
lege,” Keeslar said. 

Predictably, the process of obtaining assis- 
tance is not an easy one. Months of prepara- 
tion is needed in order to get all the required 
information organized. After the paper work 
is relayed to its proper channels, a lengthy, 
often frustrating verification process must be 
completed. 

Many students become aggravated with 
the seemingly endless amount of paper work. 

NECC student Andy Bonah believes too 
many people put a price tag on education. 

“Too much emphasis is placed on the 
money involved. You have to go through so 
much red tape in order to get an education. 
It’s more of a hassle than anything,” he said. 

Vanishing paper work: For students 
who do stick with the aid application process, 
a common complaint regards material lost by 
the financial aid staff. 

Priscilla Pope, financial aid office clerk, 
said, “At certain times of the year, it’s impos- 
sible to keep track of everything that comes 
through this department. In any busy office 
setting, a small amount of paper workis going 
to be lost or misplaced.” 


For that reason, students should remem- 
ber to always keep extra copies of all materials 
submitted in a file at home. 

Pope gives the following tips to students 
applying for aid: file early because more aid 
will be available to you; keep copies of all tax 
forms; and don’t be afraid to ask questions. 

Inquiries can be directed to the Financial 
Aid Office on the second floor of the B- 
Building during regular school hours 


K. Alfeiri photo 
DR. JACK ARONSON, above, and Dr. 
Jose Ricardo-Gil teach NECC faculty 
members Spanish this semester. 
“Bilingual Education and English as a 
Second Language are two excellent programs 
if they meet the goals that they were de- 
signed,” Gil said. “Costa Rica has sucha great 
public school system and why can’t the US 
have at least a system that’s equal, considering 
the United States is much larger and richer.” 
He wishes NECC was a four year school 
because he believes the faculty is at least equal 
to four year colleges he’s taught at. He con- 
siders the faculty to be some of the most 
professional people he’s worked with, among 
the top 5 percent in the profession. 
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Thousands 
take action 


LOk walk raises $150,000 
for 80 peace organizations 


By MELANIE TAYLOR 
Staff Reporter 

Boston’s Eighth Annual Walk For Peace, 
held on Sunday, Oct. 29 on the Boston 
Common, benefited Greater Boston peace 
and justice groups. 

Musical entertainment and other festivi- 
ties started at 11:30 a.m. and the walk offi- 


cially started at 1 p.m. on the corner of 


Charles and Beacon Streets. It ended at 3 pm. 

Eighteen hundred walkers participated, 
collecting pledges of money per kilometer 
walked. 


Walkers were able to direct 60 percent of 
their pledges to a particular organization of 


their choice. Prizes were awarded for the 
most pledges, ranging from bicycles to T- 
shirts. 

Over 80 organizations participated, in- 
cluding Amnesty International, Boston Peace 
Council, Sister City Project, Food Not Bombs, 
Peace Action, Woman’s Action for Nuclear 
Disarmerment, Citizens to End Animal Suf- 


fering and Exploitation, and Greenpeace. 

Different organizations set up tables and 
displays along the common to promote their 
cause. It was a rewarding day for all groups 
involved. The Walk For Peace caught the 
public’s eye and made them more aware; it 
also raised over $150,000. 

The Walk For Peace was sponsored by 
Peace Action, a nonprofit organization which 
provides services to and promotes collabora- 
tion among groups and individuals working 
for peace issues. 

Peace Action organizes forums, serves as a 
clearinghouse, and publishes a directory of 
Greater Boston organizations and a monthly 
newsletter. It also sponsors two annual coop- 
erative fund raising events: The Walk For 
Peace and Give Peace A Dance. 


For more information call Peace Action at 
(617) 868-5259, or write Peace Action 2161 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
02140. 


Give 
peace 
a 
chance 


M. Taylor photos 
BOSTON'S WALK FOR PEACE attracts 
thousands of participants who raised 
$150,000 for non profit groups work- 
ing for peace issues. 


wil 


File Biota 
LINDA COMEAU, staff assistant, office 
for students with disabilities. 


Handicapped 
rights 


“The main issue for us to 
discuss here ts the issue of 
human rights. Express to 
people, tell them, Iam a 
human being, I deserve 
the same rights as 
everyone else’.” 


Lifelong Learning offers 


By MELANIE TAYLOR 
Staff Reporter 

NECC’s Life-Long Learning Program 
offers an exciting series of Thursday after- 
noon lectures in November. 

They range from a talk on Soviet culture 
to a slide lecture and talk detailing what 
people can learn from trees, earth’s natural 
teachers. All programs begin at 2 p.m. in the 
Bentley Library Conference Center. 

The program includes a series of lectures, 


Disabled activists urge students. 
to never give up fight for rights 


By SHAWNA MCCLOSKEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Social Club recently sponsored a lec- 
ture held for students with disabilities, given 
by Carol Beaudoin and Laurence Curtis, dis- 
abled rights activists. 

Carol Beaudoin is an LPN and a Commu- 
nity Access Monitor for the State Office of 
Handicapped Affairs. She is the president of 
the Wilmington Committee for Citizens with 
Disabilities, Inc., and also a Member of the 
Massachusetts Coalition for Citizens with 
Disabilities, Inc. 

Laurence Curtis is chairman of the 
Wilmington Handicapped Affairs Commit- 
tee; President of the Board of Directors of 
The Northeast Independent Living Program; 
member of the Board of Directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts Coalition for Citizens with Dis- 
abilities, Inc.; and member of the Board of 
Directors of the Wilmington Committee for 
Citizens with Disabilities, Inc. 

Active audience: Beaudoin and Curtis 
were accompanied by an active audience. Par- 
ticipants included Phil Dandurant, Linda 
Comeau, and Rubin Russell, social club ad- 
visers. Also present were the newly elected 
officers of the Social Club: Lou Gigliotti, 
president; Brenda Bower, vice president; 
Meaghen O’Leary, secretary; and Diane 
Jemlich, treasurer. 

By interacting with the audience, Beaudoin 
and Curtis listened and responded to various 
comments and concerns from the students. 

Entitled, “Civil Rights and Disabilities,” 
the forum discussion aimed at addressing 
problems the handicapped face. 

Laurence Curtis, himself disabled, said, 


courses, and trips designed for older adults, 
but it is open to everyone, free of charge. 

Active member: Connie Finocchiaro, an 
active member of the program, when asked 
what she enjoys most, said, “When the pianist 
came in October. It was fabulous. I try to 
come every Thursday. It’s very enjoyable.” 

Louise Cramer, life-long learning coordi- 
nator, had many good things to say about the 
program. 

“The program is doing very well. The au- 


“The main issue for us to discuss here is the 
issue of human rights. Express to people, tell 
them, ‘I am a human being, I deserve the 
same rights as everyone else’.” 

Transportation problems: The trans- 
portation issue dominated the meeting, how- 
ever. Concerns were voiced by Mark Belair, a 
legally blind student. 

Belair said, “What about price control on 
transportation services for the handicapped, 
...also what about the limited times the vans 
and buses run and the restrictive districts they 
travel within...?” 

Other students echoed Belair’s concerns. 
To respond, Beaudoin talked about the trans- 
portation available in Wilmington's district. 

The town is a role model because of its 
accessibility. Two van services, The Ride and 
Share a Ride are available. The cost is 75 cents 
one way, and the rider must call in advance to 
set up time and place. 

Beaudoin elaborated on the system to give 
students an idea of what is being done. 

“Wilmington has numerous volunteer run 
organizations that deal with addressing legis- 
lative issues, transportation issues, and change 
in the areas that concern disabled people. 

“We have a home access assistance pro- 
gram, which raises money through fund rais- 
ers and from people contributing on their 
own. This is helping right now to put a ramp 
on someone’s house.” 

Cooperation stressed: Curtis stressed 
the importance of banding together to ac- 
complish goals. “The disabled must band to- 
gether to push for equal rights. Like they say, 
the squeaky wheel gets the grease.” 

But for Robin McCarthy this attribute is a 


concern. 


“When we als we et a bad reputa- 


tion because we’re always demanding some- 
thing, and if we don’t squawk we get walked 
on by Peoples it puts us between a rock and a 
hard place.” 

Beaudoin said, “Don’t ever let people 
walk on you; fgie for what you deserve. Go 
out and rally. Use the power you have to fight 
for equality.” 

Equality for handicapped persons is an 
issue that proliferates in the legislature as 
more and more state representatives bring 
forth bills to be passed. Curtis talked about 
what he called “the most important bill that’s 
out right now.” 

The Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA), covers civil rights for disabled per- 
sons. This bill would make it illegal to deny 
rights, or to segregate because of a handicap. 
It has gone through the Massachusetts Senate 
and is now in the House of Representatives. 

Legislative hurdles: In the House it is 
being attacked by small businesses who are 
afraid of being required to put accessible 
bathrooms and doorways for the handicapped 
in their restaurants. Also, public transporta- 
tion interests are griping about the bill be- 
cause lobbyists are worried about the ‘costs’ 
the bill would mean for them. 


‘In closing, Beaudoin and Curtis told the _ 


students the best way to keep in tune with 
what’s going on is by contacting the Office of 
Handicapped Affairs in Boston. 

Brian Coppola, handicapped student, 
summed up the presentation by reminding 
everyone, “God created us all to be equal. 
That’s the way it should be.” 


something for everyone 


dience is ever growing.” 

“They particularly like lectures on his- 
tory, natural resources, spiritual things and 
the musical performances. They also appreci- 
ate fun and humor. 

“They are a very educated and outspoken 
group. Many of them have taken classes here 
at Northern Essex. They ask assertive ques- 
tions and sometimes get rowdy; they’re not a 
quiet group,” Cramer said. 

Share insights: Lectures scheduled for 


November include the following: 

QO Nov. 16 — Communism and Soviet 
Culture, NECC Professor Elizabeth 
Wilcoxson will share her insights from her trip 
to Russia. 

QO Nov. 30 — Trees as Living Teachers, 
Anne Tunstall, naturalist and teacher, will 
provide a sensitizing slide lecture to learn 
more from our natural teachers. 

For more information on the program, 
contact Cramer at (508) 374-3688. 


trailer was unsafe,” 
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Tough luck 


Salisbury wants woman 


to move out over holidays § : 


By TERRY HARRINGTON 
Staff Reporter 
SALISBURY-As most people prepare to 
sit down to Thanksgiving turkey with all the 
fixings this holiday season, life on the down- 
side of the now tarnished “Massachusetts 


. Miracle” gets even tougher. 


Norma Harkeem, an unemployed elec- 
tronics worker, faces eviction from her mo- 
bile home at a small, unlicensed mobile home 
park in Salisbury. 

Harkeem was served with an evictic.a notice 
last September ordering her out of the park by 
midnight, October 31. That deadline passed, 
she now refuses to budge and now awaits for 
the other shoe to drop. 

She continues to pay her rent despite the 
eviction notice. “I’ve just paid my rent yester- 
day (Nov.3). I’ve got all my rent receipts,” 
Harkeem said. 

Approached owner: Three years 
ago,while living at the Village Inn, a motel on 
Route | in Salisbury, Harkeem approached 
one of the owners of the motel, Eliana Paglia, 
concerning the possible placement ofa mobile 
home Harkeem had bought. 

They agreed the mobile home could be 
placed on a lot of land the Paglias owned 
adjacent to the motel. Harkeem then placed 


her mobile home on the designated lot, 


connected her utilities and septic system, and 
assumed occupancy in December 1987, she 


said. 
_____ Since Harkeem moved onto the property 
three other mobile homes have moved i in. 


1988. 

“The people next door had problems with 
their gas hookup. The fire company came 
down and said the trailer couldn’t be here,” 
Harkeem said. They left three months later 
and the trailer still remains, she said. 

Zoning violation: Then the town in- 
formed the owner of the mobile home at the 
far end of the park that they would have to 
vacate because they were over 400 yards from 
Route 1, a violation of zoning regulations. 
The owners vacated their mobile home soon 
after park owners bought the home from 
them, according to Harkeem. 

“Tm well within 400 yards of Route 1. 
T’ve got my electrical permits and I heat with 
electricity... They(the town) couldn’t say my 
Harkeem said. 


Special feature 


According to Harkeem, the park owner 
started to apply pressure about three months 
ago. 

“She told me I’d have to find another 
place because she was going to make motels 
out of the trailer park. She offered to buy my 
trailer. Her offer was $5,000. I’d paid $15,000, 
and the set up is worth $35,000. I refused the 
offer,” Harkeem said. 

This September the park owners had the 
town constable serve her with an eviction 
notice. 

Harkeem expects to hear from the courts 
shortly. She does not know what she will do 
if they order her to leave. 

No place to go: “I’ve no place to go,” she 
said. “I’ve looked all over the area within a 
radius of 60 miles. You cannot puta trailer in 
any of these trailer parks. You have to buy the 
trailer from them, either a new trailer they are 
selling or a trailer someone in the park is 
selling already set up in the park. You can’t 
bring a trailer into any one of these parks,” 
Harkeem said. 

Albert Paglia, Eliana’s wife and property 
co-owner, said it is the town that wants the 
mobile homes and Harkeem out. 

“The town told us we couldn’t have any 
trailers over there. It was illegal. They con- 


-stantly told us to get rid of them. We went to 


court three or four times,” Albert Paglia said. 
_ Threatened with fines of $500 a day, the 


Pagliss’ lawyer came to an agreement with the 
town and town counsel that the mobile homes 
must go. Everybody has left voluntarily ex- 
cept Harkeem. The Paglias were forced to use 
the eviction process to satisfy the agreement 
they had made with the town, according to 
Albert Paglia. 

Not zoned: Salisbury Selectman Terrance 
Marengi said the property where Harkeem’s 
mobile home is situated is not zoned for that 
activity. 

“There was an unsafe gas condition(at the 
park). The fire chief sent the Board of Select- 
man a letter on that issue. The plumbing 
inspector also commented on it. The Board 


-of Health was notified ofan unhealthy condi- 


tion in one of them (mobile homes),” Mar- 


engi said. 


Marengi said the Paglias did not obtain 
town permits and follow proper procedure 
and added the town has an obligation to make 
sure the permit process is adhered to. 

“The whole fact of the matter is it is 
extremely unfortunate for this lady (Harkeem) 
to be in the middle of this whole hoopla,” 
Marengi said. 

Meanwhile, Harkeem caught in the cross- 
fire between the town and property owners, 
faces both joblessness and homelessness head- 
on. She has been laid off since April, and her 
unemployment benefits will run out this 
month. 

No jobs: “I’ve looked for jobs but I’m 58 
years old ... They don’t come out and say it, 
but they are not going to hire anyone my age. 
There aren’t that many jobs around anyway.” 
Harkeem said. 


Massachusetts’ 
miracle 
no more 


S, Mills photos 
NORMA HARKEEM, ABOVE, faces evic- 
tion notice and court battle over the 
holidays. Albert Paglia, left, property 
owner, says he has fought the town in 
court several times to no avail. 


Harkeem said she has been very depressed 
for the last six months. “I can’t do anything 
with my trailer. I can’t fix it up. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do. I don’t know one day 
to the next whether I’m going to be here or 
where I’m going to: be. I can’t make any 
plans,” Harkeem said. 

Last year, Salisbury was faced with the 
eviction of a large group of mobile home 
owners from another park in town. In that 
case the mobile home park owner had evic- 
tions served on Christmas Eve. 

Salisbury voters responded the following 
January by overwhelmingly passing a mobile 
home rent control bylaw, and the crisis was 
averted. Ironically, the town again faces the 
prospect of a mobile home owner being 
thrown out into the street again this holiday 
season. 


Emmaus provides transitional shelter 


People most important: Volunteers play a big role at 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Staff Reporter 

“Homelessness is a symptom. The problem is a lack of 
housing people can afford,” said Linda Reilly, staff advocate 
and coordinator of volunteers at Emmaus House, a local 
transitional housing shelter. 

In 1986, Emmaus, Inc. purchased a building in Haverhill, 
at 105 Winter Street, and began restorations. 

Emmaus opened and continually filled its capacity of 20 
beds provided to homeless families and individuals in the 
middle of January, 1987. 

Thousands of meals provided: The following year, the 
shelter expanded to 34 beds and served 35,000 meals a year. 

The shelter’s name is derived from the Bible. After the 
resurrection of Jesus, on the road to Emmaus, two of the 
disciples did not recognize him and offered him food and 
shelter. Then, in the breaking of the bread, the disciples 
recognized him. 

Emmaus tries to provide, not only food and shelter, but 
also a hospitable environment for people in need. 

Most of the people at Emmaus are there because the 
income they receive is not sufficient for them to afford 
housing. 

“Most people come to us because they don’t have enough 
money to live,” said Reilly. 

The people at Emmaus have jobs, but they are paying 65 
percent to 85 percent of their income for housing. A sudden 
emergency destroys them financially. 

“They can’t make it on what their income is, with rents the 
way they are. They have nowhere to go because family and 


Helping hand 
to those in need 


“If we keep putting all our energies into 
sheltering, it’s like putting a band-aid on a 
severed artery, “It’s not dealing with the 
root of the problem,” Reilly said. 

“While it’s important to treat the symp- 
toms of a disease, it’s not a cure. The cure is 
more housing.” 


friends don’t have the resources to help them, so they come 
here,” Reilly said. 

Beyond food and shelter: Emmaus provides many more 
services than food and a place to live. It also tries to provide 
counseling for people who may have problems with substance 
or alcohol abuse. 

“We try to provide an environment where people can 
stabilize and get on their feet, so they can succeed once they 
find their way back into permanent housing,” Reilly said. 

Each guest at Emmaus is assigned an advocate. The job of 
the advocate is to interact with the guest. Advocates work with 
the guests to assist with budgeting goals and saving money. 


Emmaus. “We have people that volunteer specific skills, which 
supplement the staff. We can use volunteers with any skills, or 
even those with no special skills,” Reilly said. 

Emmaus has a volunteer child care program. Volunteers 
come in on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday to give 
mothers some time for themselves, since they are often with 
their children 24 hours a day. 

Much of the food at Emmaus is Re dinteateal On some 
occasions the meals are donated, and the staff prepares them. 
Often groups or organizations come in and prepare the meals 
as well. Emmaus receives 70-80 hours of yolunteer work a 
week, the equivalent of paying two more salaries. 

Community support necessary: The shelter is run 
through funding from the Department of Public Welfare 
(DPW). Seventy to 75 percent of the funds come from the 
DPW, but Emmaus is on a matching grants program, so it 
must show support from the community, and the ability to 
raise money on its own, before funds will be sent from the 
DPW. 

Between $100,000 to $120,000 must be raised by the 
shelter. This money comes from the community through fund 
raisers and donations. 

Affordable housing only answer: One of the goals of 
Emmaus is to provide more affordable housing for people. 

“If we keep putting all our energies into sheltering, it’s like 
putting a band-aid on a severed artery, “It’s not dealing with 
the root of the problem,” Reilly said. 

“While it’s important to treat the symptoms of a disease, 
it’s not a cure. The cure is more housing.” 
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Foundation supports college 


K. Alfeiri photo 


DANCE COMMITTEE MEMBERS, left, Richard Schapker, Simone Schapker, Vir- 
ginia Beal and Claire Conway, chairperson, get ready for the annual dinner/ 
dance, scheduled for this Saturday at Sawyer's Banquet Facility in Plaistow, 
N.H. Above, Schapker presents a check to support the college's Creative Arts 
Series to Elaine Mawhinney, Creative Arts department chairperson, and Chet 
Hawryiciw, humanities division chairperson. 


pports college 


From Creative Arts Sertes to scholarships, group makes a difference 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Features Editor 

For years, the NECC foundation has en- 
deavored to enrich the college and commu- 
nity through its financial Support. 

The foundation provides funding for crea- 
tive and liberal arts on campus and grants and 
scholarships to returning students. It also 
sponsors cultural and social events. 

One of the many ways the foundation sup- 
ports the arts is through The Creative Arts 
Series. 

This fall they have brought to the college 
such events as An American Storyteller In 
Ireland, gallery exhibits like War and Mem- 
ory: In the Aftermath of Vietnam, the theater 
productions, Chamber Music and Crimes of 
the Heart, and musical events such as the 
Metropolitan Brass Quintet and the Matt 
Johnson Ensemble. 

Upcoming events: Folk singers Hughes 
and Mikel (Nov. 17), Puppet Projects’ Pinoc- 
chio (Dec. 1), Poster Art of the Soviet Union 
(through November), and a faculty art ex- 
hibit (through December) are among the 
many happenings scheduled for the coming 
months. 

The foundation has also supported crea- 


tive and liberal arts through gifts such as 
carpeting and curtains for the Top Notch 
Theatre stage. 

“We try to help the college community as 
much as possible,” Richard Schapker, foun- 
dation president, said. 

Another way the foundation helps the 
community is through their scholarships. 

These scholarships are given to students 
returning to NECC who have a grade point 
average of 3.5 or above and demonstrate 
financial need. This year three $500 scholar- 
ships will be given out. 

Lack of applicants: Surprisingly, the 
number of students who apply for these schol- 
arships is very low, Schapker said. 

“Tt’s a mystery why more people don’t ap- 
ply,” he said. 

Any student interested in applying for a 
foundation scholarship can contact Don 
Conway, professor, foreign languages de- 
partment, at C-228 or the Financial Aid Office 
in B-Building. 

A major annual event for the foundation is 
the Holiday Dinner Dance, a foundation tra- 
dition for 12 years. 

The dinner dance will be held on Saturday 
Nov. 18 at Sawyer’s Banquet Facility in Plas- 


tow, N.H. 

Change in tradition: In previous years 
the dance has been held on campus, but due 
to prohibitive insurance costs for the evening 
and general red tape involving a liquor li- 
cense, the foundation chose to have it else- 
where this year. ; 

Schapker has mixed feelings about the 
move. 

“People are used to it being on campus,” 
he said. “However, Sawyer’s is a good facility 
and I’m sure people will enjoy it.” 

One thing unchanged is the band. The 
Stan Bednarz Dance Band has been perform- 
ing at the annual dance for a number of years 
and has always received a lot of compliments, 
Schapker said. 

The Holiday Dinner Dance is very popular 
and is already sold out, Claire Conway, 
membership chairperson for the foundation 
and wife of Don Conway, said. Mrs. Conway 
has been instrumental in organizing this social 
event. 

Praiseworthy contributions: “She does 
most of the work and deserves to be praised 
for her efforts,” Schapker said. 

. Although the dance does help to raise 
funds for foundation, the majority of the 


money available comes from contributions 
and memberships fees. 

All contributions are tax deductible. “We 
are a tax exempt charitable foundation. Every 
cent we take in goes to the foundation,” Mrs. 
Conway said. 

The foundation receives strong support 
from the administration but very low support 
from the faculty, she said. 

“I don’t understand it. It bothers me. 
They (the faculty) have the most to gain from 
our efforts,” she said. 

Too few involved: A very small percent- 
age of the faculty belong to the foundation, 
Mrs. Conway said. “It’s a shame.” 


Because of the budget cuts, the need for 
the foundation and the importance of mem- 
bership has never been greater, Mrs. Conway 
said. 

We provide funds for the community that 
would not ordinarily be available, Schapker 
said. “We'd like to be able to do more.” 

Membership in the NECC Foundation is 
open to the all members of the community. 
Annual membership fees are: $1 0-individual; 
$15-family; $25-cum laude; $50—magna cum 
laude; $100 plus-summa cum laude. 


Pressures force changes at Alumni Association 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Features Editor 

The NECC Alumni Association is going through some 
changes as it dissolves its corporate status and re-forms as an 
advisory arm of the college. 

Several reasons were given for this change. Insurance costs 
and liabilities for annual events such as the Cross Country 
Race were rising beyond the limited means of the group. 

“We needed more (insurance) protection. We were losing 
people on the board because of this,” Dottie Holmes, clerk, 
dean of student affairs office, and acting treasurer for the 
association, said. 

State pressure: Disincorporation became necessary be- 
cause of incidents such as those at Bridgewater State College 
where the college president was illegally funneling funds into 
the school's alumni association. 

“The state wanted to make sure we were completely 
separate. Incorporation was no longer practical,” John Lyons, 
alumni representative for the board of trustees, said. 

The close contact to the college that will result from this 


change is seen by many a natural one, in tune with the goals 
of the association. 

“We don’t have the money to be self-sufficient and we 
need close contact with the college and its goals,” Holmes 
said. 

Despite this change, the purpose of the Alumni Associa- 
tion will remain the same, to support alumni and to support 
the college. 

Symbiotic relationship: Alumni and the college can 
help one another in many ways. The association serves as a 
connecting link between them. 

“Alumni are the product of the college. They are a gréat 
resource. Our purpose is to keep them informed and involved 
with the college and feeling good about it,” Ernie Greenslade, 
director of alumni relations, said. 

“NECC is often looked on as a place people go to when 
they can’t get in anyplace else. It’s a shame. We’ve had some 
really prime people graduate from here,” Holmes said. 

Lyons sees alumni as ambassadors for the college. He said, 
“Students return to the community as alumni. They spread 


Dottie Holmes 


“We needed more (insurance) protection. 
We were losing people on the board because 
of this,” Dottie Holmes, clerk, dean of 
student affatrs office, and acting treasurer 
for the association, said. 


the news of the opportunities and options available here by 
word of mouth and through their accomplishments.” 

“Tt is the alumni that keep the college in the public eye,” 
Holmes said. 

More than ambassadors: Alumni also help current stu- 
dents through the educational programs and career panels the 
association sponsors each semester and by raising funds for 
association scholarships. 
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Strikers 
stick together 


Labor dispute goes into 4th month 


By CHERYL McLAUGHLIN 
Staff Reporter 

As it rained one cold night, six strikers 
stood outside the New England Telephone 
Company office in Haverhill, Mass. Their 
signs were securely wrapped with plastic. They 
were dripping wet, staring out at the cars that 
passed. 

Fhe workers have been on strike since 
August 5,which was when the union’s con- 
tract expired. The two sides continue to debate 
over union member’s sharing in the expense 
for medical coverage, a benefit the company 
has fully paid since 1969. 

One week later: Thesun shining, Doug, 
Mary Ellen, and Alison were standing with 
their signs on, one still wrapped. Considering 
their circumstance, they were in good spirits. 

Mary Ellen said, “The days are boring, and 
it’s frustrating waiting around for the com- 
pany and the union to come to an agree- 
ment.” 

Despite this, the group agreed the morale 
on the picket line has been good and everyone 
is hanging in there. 

Two policemen were present. One officer 
was leaning against a parked car, the other 
paced in front of him with his hands in his 
pockets, carrying on a conversation to pass 


the time. 

Picket shifts: The union scheduled strik- 
ers to picket one day a week for six hours. 
Morning or evening shifts run from 7 a.m. to 
1 p.m. or 1 p.m. to 7 p.m. They take breaks 
and grab a bite to eat somewhere close by. 

In the Haverhill office, they all agreed 
there is no such thing as upper management 
and workers. Everyone gets along well and 
understands each other’s position in this 
matter. 

Alison said, “The fact that the company 
has hired retired management people and 
temporary help bothers us. I don’t like that 
they are taking our jobs. The retired people 
shouldn’t come back to work.” 

The Haverhill office handles installations 
and mostly telephone operators for customer 
service. 

The other strikers, Jean, Pauline ona Elaine 
came back after a coffee run. They started 
passing out the coffee. 

Money troubles: Since the strike began, 
they spoke of financial difficulties. During the 
first month they were without pay. Medical 
coverage and life insurance was paid by them. 
It wasn’t until Sept.14 that they became eli- 
gible for unemployment, and this state deci- 
sion helped them to cope with the situation. 


C. McLaughlin photo 


NYNEX WORKERS’ unemployment benefits were recently cut after a court 


decision did not go in their favor. 
Alison is a young, single woman who 
doesn’t feel the strike has strongly affected 
her financially. 
“Tm single and I don’t have a car pay- 
ment or a lot of bills.” She is, however, very 
concerned for others involved with families to 


support. 

Editor's note: On Mondaya tentativeagree- 
ment was reached with the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, representing Mass. 
workers. Nynex agreed to most of the union’s 
demands, including paying health benefits. 


Haverhill looks to improve its downtown area 


By SUSAN ZWICKE 
Staff Reporter 
Haverhill, a city with much history, cul- 


potential. A dream of turning the city around 
for its 50,000 residents is now becoming a 
reality. 

For the past several years, the city has been 
working vigorously on the restoration of 
Haverhill. This project includes Haverhill as a 
whole, butin particular, the Merrimack Street 
area which serves as Haverhill's downtown. 
The city would like to see the activity of 
downtown increase. It also would like to see 
more retail businesses such as shoe and 
women’s clothing, as well as food specialties 
stores. 

Downtown area: The city has developed 
a Master Plan of how they would like to see 
the downtown area in the future. It includes 
the Central Commercial Zones which will 
allow the city to handle any problems or 
special situations that will affect the down- 
town area, as well as strengthening retail and 
office growth. 

Executive Director Gary Ferguson of the 
Haverhill Downtown Partnership Group 
(HDP) is one of many whoare responsible for 
the restoration of downtown Haverhill. 
Ferguson has worked very hard to improve 


the downtown area. 

“We want to see the downtown strive to 
be the best it can possibly be,” Ferguson said. 

There has been much planning and devel- 
opment done already on the this project. 
They have hired a consultant to look over and 
analyze the downtown area to see what needs 
to be done and how they can do it. The HDP 
has done surveys over the phone as well as 
door to door to see what the residents of 
Haverhill feel. 

Downtown development: “We have 
projects coming up in the future such as 
Downtown Development which are projects 
and ideas which are being worked on for the 
future, along with recruiting businesses. We 
are trying to promote and market our com- 
munity. Downtown is a critical showpiece of 
the city,” Ferguson said, adding he would like 
to see downtown have a promising retail 
future and not a dismal one. 

Restoring Haverhill is a challenge to him 
because he wants to pull new faces into the 
community whether it be residents or devel- 
opers. Ferguson would like to make them 
realize that Haverhill has opportunities. 

For example, the newly renovated Bixby 
building, was completed by developers from 
Boston, who realize the potential of Haver- 
hill. Ferguson said there will be a half-an-hour 


Future progress 


“We have projects coming up 
in the future such as Downtown 
Development which are projects 

and ideas which are being 
worked on for the future, along 

with recruiting businesses. We 
are trying to promote and 
market our community.” 
a 
spot about Haverhill airing on cable televi- 
sion soon, as well as a brochure and a small 
paper, called Downtown Developments. 

“We want to setan upbeat image,” he said. 
He would like to see downtown have its own 
image, like Newburyport has theirs. 

View the city: Theodore J. Pelosi, mayor 
of Haverhill, said “a master plan has been de- 
signed on how officials of the project would 
like to view the city in the future. This plan 
deals with records and specifics, zoning maps 
of what they would like to see, as well as to 
develop size density. They also have devel- 
oped special language and symbols for this 


map. 

“Haverhill as a city has 35 square miles of 
land to work with,” Pelosi said. “It has many 
unique opportunities which we’re trying to 
concentrate on, such as commercial and in- 
dustrial developments. We’re working hard 
to see these components in the best possible 
shape.” 

Downtown Haverhill is the main concen- 
tration at this moment, and Pelosi would like 
to see more retail development and other 
services located in the Merrimack Street area. 
“There is going to be reconstruction of the 
downtown area,” he said. 

Private investors: Through private in- 
vestors and new upcoming businesses the 
downtown area will begin to have variety. 

“Much effort is being put into successful 
completion of the downtown area,” Pelosi 
said. 

Eventually, Pelosi would like to see the 
city attract more tourists. He would like 
people to recognize the city has much to 
offer, such as Victorian architecture, John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s birthplace and more. 

Pelosi feels the city should “package the 
community,” The community should have its 
own identity. It should try to combine the 
city’s own specific characteristic as well as its 
own personal identity. 


Alumni — from p.8 


An alumni panel on Careers in Health Professions will be 
given today from 12:00 to 1:00 the Bentley Library Confer- 
ence Center. All members of the community, students from 
local high schools and current students are invited to attend. 

These career panels help students to make informed career 
choices and also help with student recruitment, Greenslade 
said. 

“Through these panels students get a sense of what it is 
really like to work in a given field,” Holmes said. “Alumni 
come back to the college and talk about how what they 
learned here relates to what they’re doing on a daily basis.” 

Career introduction program: One project the associa- 
tion is currently concentrating on is a career directory listing 
alumni in various fields who would be willing to act as a 
mentor to students interested in similar careers. 

“When I came to Northern Essex in electronic technology 
it was very different. It would have been helpful to have some- 
one to talk to in the field,” Lyons said. 

Providing scholarships is another way the association and 
its members help students. 

All fund raising efforts are directed toward these scholar- 
ship, including the $250 Overseas Academic Program Schol- 
arship and six other $300 scholarships to be awarded this 


spring. 


Eligibility for association scholarships is based upon aca- 
demic excellence and extracurricular community involve- 
ment. 

“We look for students who are well-rounded, not just aca- 
demic,” Holmes said. 

Any student who is enrolled in a degree program and has 
completed at least 30 credit hours and will be returning to 
Northern Essex is qualified to apply for an association schol- 
arship. Holmes can be contacted in B-209 for information on 
applications. 

Honorary alumni awards: The Alumni Association rec- 
ognizes those who have made outstanding contributions to 
the college, but who are not alumni. 

Last year, the winner of the annual Honorary Alumni 
Award was Betty Arnold, former advisor to the Observer, who 
recently retired. 

The association provides opportunities for the alumni to 
get together and have fun, not just to serve the college’s 
interests. 


“We try to get them involved and give them a sense of 


belonging,” Lyons said. 

Each semester the association has social activities for 
alumni, like a night in Boston at the theater. Recently, 
Forbidden Broadw’ty was seen. 

Chinese banquet: On Nov. 29 the association has ar- 
ranged for a dining experience at the China Blossom Restau- 
rant in N. Andover. Everything from egg rolls to fortune 


cookies will be served. All members of the community are 
invited to attend. 

Ideas for social events are suggested by alumni and reflects 
their interests. “We try to do what they’re interested in,” 
Holmes said. 

Recently, alumni answered phones for a Channel 2 fun- 
draiser. “We just wanted to help them out,” Lyons said. 

Besides social gatherings, the association helps to keep 
alumni involved through a newsletter. This is especially 
important for alumni who are no longer in the Massachusetts- 
New Hampshire area, Lyons said. 

Far reaching: The association sends out approximately 
12,000 newsletters to alumni throughout the country, he 
said. 

The alumni newsletter features upcoming activities and 
alumni profiles. The most recent issue informed alumni of the 
death of former college president Harold Bentley. 

Future directions for the association may include plans for 
fundraisers to offset state cutbacks, Lyons said. 

Also there is a concentrated effort to get recent alumni 
involved in the association. A one year membership is given to 
all students at graduation. 

“Weare focusing on membership now,” Sylvia Hallsworth, 
association member and director of the registered nursing 
program, said. “We would like more people active. As we 
produce more graduates we hope for the membership to 
increase,” 
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LENNY MAGRATH (Ellen Mitchell) chases photos LENNY, MEG MAGRATH (Dina Owen), and Babe Babe Magrath, played by Sheilagh Cruickshank. 


Boyle (Tricia Keon) in the final moments of the play. 


‘Crimes of the Heart’ 


Mixed performances hurt otherwise solid production by Top Notch Players 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

Beth Henley’s three act play, Crimes of the Heart, per- 
formed by the Top Notch Players, recently finished its run 
at NECC. 

The play takes sitet in Hazelhurst, Miss. over one 24 
hour period. Its central characters are Lenny, Meg, and 

- Babe Magrath, three sisters who have grown apart, but by 
the end of the play they are released from their individual 
problems and things look bright for the future. 

Perhaps this is over simplification of the plot, but the 
Pulitzer Prize winning play is complex in themes and 
demands from the audience its complete attention. Therein 
lies the first problem. Overall the production was smooth, 
there being very few flaws, but the play itself does not lend 
itself to student interpretation. 

Complex characters: The characters of the three 
sisters are very complex and interaction between the 
actresses playing them is essential in smoothing over the ec- 
centricities of the plot. For example, Babe has shot her 
husband and then proceded to make herself some lemon- 
ade. After having a glass, she calls to the prone, bleeding 
body of her husband to ask him if he would care for a glass. 
As Walter Kerr of the New York Times said, “I submit that 
we’ve now pressed the offbeat a bit too far...” 

This moment would possess all the humor of a funeral 
parlor if not for the superb performance of Sheilagh 
Cruickshank. Babe appeared slightly strange, and it seemed 
perfectly within her character, as Cruickshank portrayed it, 
to treat such a problem with the casualness she does. It is 
this believability which made her performance stand out; 
the time in which she spends on the stage, she is Babe. 

Sassy performance: Another standout performance, 
Dina Owen as Meg Magrath, also helped smooth over the 
complexities of the plot. Meg is the type of girl men drool 
over, not only because of her looks but because of the way 
she acts. She slinks across the stage, cigarette in hand and 


‘ 


Magrath (Sheilagh Cruickshank) look at scrapbook 
in a scene from Crimes. 


Observer reviews 


then cocks her hips to one side, and with a toss of her head 
shoots the audience a glance which not only entices but 
simultaneously rejects. 

In an interview with Observer reporter Chris Flynn, 
Owen described herself as being very shy and quiet. If that 
is true then Owen deserves a Tony Award for her perform- 
ance because she is completely believable as Meg. 

Interaction between Owen and Cruickshank is excellent, 
and they work together to help each other through the 
problems inherent to their characters. The audience is 
expected to believe Meg and Babe have been through quiet 
a lot in their lives and it is a credit to the Director Susan E. 
Sanders and the actresses themselves that they are so 
convincing. 

Troubled performance: The third sister, Lenny, 
played by Ellen Mitchell, is the most complex character and 
the most difficult to play. It is her birthday during which 
the play occurs; she has just turned 30. Lenny has stayed 
home all these years to take care of her grandfather. 
Therefore, we have a character who has led a sheltered life 
serving someone else’s needs instead of her own. The one 
man whom she has met and fallen in love with is no 
comfort to her; she broke up with him because she cannot 
have children and feels he would reject her if he found out. 

Unfortunately, Mitchell was not able to portray Lenny 
convincingly. Her lines were read rather than spoken and 
the audience never felt the sympathy for her which was 
intended and necessary. Her best scenes were those in 
which Owen and Cruickshank were there to lend their 
support. 

Tricia Keon’s Chick Boyle was probably the play’s 
worst character of all. The audience hated her and in the 
end when Lenny chases her around the room and out the 


“will become a mental image for the stereotyp: 


10 


door with a broom, the crowd cheered. Boyle is the 
epitome of the southern bitch. A nosy, know it all, holier 
than nee attitude was the very essence of her character ; 


Keon gave her the depth she needed 


meant to portray. ok 

Troubled support: Doc Porter and Barnet Tieyaa a a 
played by Mark Campano and Judson Bell respectively ns 
serve to help the sisters grow as characters. The relationship, 
between Meg and Doc was once a flame and now, after a : 2 
number of years there’s supposed to be a spark left. Megis 
all nervous to see him and we get the feeling the flame will 
rekindle anew. Well in the years, the flame has been 
extinguished because Campano is about as exciting as 
melted ice cream. Owen is left to carry their scenes herself 
and even though she is quite good, she can’t do it alone. 

Lloyd is the lawyer defending Babe in the attempted. A 
murder of her husband. He has a personal vendetta against — a 
Babe’s husband, a senator with great power and money. se 
Lloyd’s goal is to bring about the downfall of this man F 
through legal means. This desire is supposed to be his. - 
reason to be, the meaning in his life, that which keeps him 
going. Bell does not even hint his character has such a Seat 
driving force in his life, and ends up projecting a flat, barely 
one dimensional, character. The scenes in which there is 
supposed to be romantic tension between he and Babe are 
dull and lifeless because he doesn’t project his emotions 
and there is nothing for Cruickshank to play against. 

Crimes of the Heart needed interaction between the x 
players which professional companies, because their 
personnel tend to perform with each other a lot, have. The 
play was funny when it was supposed to be, serious when 
necessary. What it wasn’t, was polished, and therefore it 
came up short. 


Johnson varies program to create unique evening 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

Matt Johnson’s performance at NECC 
presented the most varied Creative Arts 
Series show of the year. 

It is normal for a pianist to play solo and 
in an ensemble setting, but Johnson 
showed his performing prowess and 
mastery of the composition as he played 
solo, in three different duet forms and in 
different ensemble forms. 

Solo piano: Johnson performed five 
solo piano pieces which ran the gamut from 
sentimental to excited and managed to not 
once cover the same ground. 

Of the solo works presented, Transitions 
made excellent use of space, although it 
was a mid—-tempo tune while She Fell Asleep 
in My Arms, and Dee Dee’s Song were slow 
and sentimental, but not in a mushy sort of 
way. The special feeling of love Johnson 


attempted to convey was felt by the 
audience, yet the songs did not cross into 
melodrama. 

Dance of Joyand Hot Cup of Tea (the 
encore) were more upbeat like Transitions 
but more active, filling their space with 
showers of notes. The melody lived up to 
the title’s name as Johnson danced around 
the keyboard. Hot Cup of Tea was a short 
tune because Johnson said he hates long 
encores. It had a slight ragtime feeling to 
it. 

The last solo piano piece, Conversations, 
is not really a solo piano piece at ali. Amaz- 
ingly, it will probably be the title track of 
his next album and will have orchestral 
arrangements and a gospel choir, yet it 
worked excellently as a solo work. 

Duets: The first duet of the evening, 
Me Beija, was between piano and percus- 
sion. Played by Drew Pieros, it was the 


best duet because it was the most original 
in sound. As the tempo of the piano 
changed, Pieros changed the percussion 
which ranged from cabasa to shaker. 
Johnson handled the lead and rhythm while 
the percussion served to accent. 

Longing for Yesterday, and Something 
About the Moon were excellently done and 
maintained the excitement they possessed 
on his album, but they were also expanded 
on and made even more exciting. The cold, 
wet, rainy atmosphere outside provided a 
perfect backdrop for Longing for Yesterday 
with its smoky late night feel with Robert - 
Zung’s alto saxophone working perfectly 
with Johnson’s piano. 

Something About the Moon was another 
unusual duet, this time between drummer 
Ric Wright and Johnson’s piano. The 
drums served to help build the tension of 
the work without being obtrusive. 


Ensemble pieces: Chatham, Katja, Sassy, 


Sweet Things, and Freckle on My Hand 


were performed by the complete ensemble 
and each varied in texture. They all 
possessed a sense of excitement, however, 
Sweet Things was the standout. A very 
upbeat and busy song, it was fueled by 
Pieros beating out a rhythm on the conga 
and the bassist, Pengbian Sang, playing an 
excellent short bass solo. 

Johnson debuted a piece entitled My 
Favorite Time of the Year, which featured 
Paula Zeitlin on fiddle. The three primary 
lead musicians on this song, Johnson, 
Zeitlin, and Zung, managed to use their 
soloing space to create exciting extensions 
of the theme. 

Whether solo or in a group, Johnson 
possesses a piano style which always 
manages to express the emotions he wants. 
It was an extroadinary evening. 
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Instrumentalist to perform 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts @ Entertainment Editor 
Andrew Woolf, part-time instructor in 
the NECC English department, will give a 
presentation of various musical instruments 
found in traditional folk music in Lecture 


‘Hall A Friday at 12 noon. 


“I’m completing a doctorate in a one of 
a kind Ph. D. program at Tufts University 
combining the departments of English, 
which includes folklore, anthropology, 
music and psychology, concentration on 
social psychology,” Woolf said. “The 
program is one of ethnomusicology; that is, 
the study of world music and world music 
traditions. 

“Tm finishing up my allotted time of 
seven years. Having completed all my 
course work and passed my preliminary ex- 
amination, I should have it (Ph. D.) by 
spring.” 

His dissertation concentrates on jam ses- 
sions at southern fiddle conventions. 
During the conventions, musicians not 
performing join in circles at the camp- 
ground and jam. Instruments vary from 
fiddles, banjos, guitars and sometimes 
mandolin to bass and hammer dulcimer, he 


Part-time English instructor 
plays traditional folk music 


said. 

Southern tradition: “In these rough 
circles they play music particularly old time 
fiddle tunes from the southern tradition. 
The tunes can go on for as long time 
perhaps 20 minutes, sometimes as long as 
an hour. The same tune is repeated over 
and over with slight variations,”he said. 

Woolf studies the social interaction 
between musicians because during the 
sessions a lot of the folk lore pertaining to 
the tunes is transmitted. Questions of 
instruments, strings, talk about the tunes, 
what are their origins, are they good, were 
they played well is also discussed, he said. 

The festivals, held in North Carolina, 
Virginia, and the Middle South, run 
continuously, day and night. 

“There are many jam sessions going on 
at one time, all the while the official fiddle/ 
banjo contest is going on,” Woolf said. 


“As part of my program studying world 
music, I’ve developed some new styles of 
playing and some new instruments. So I 
thought I would give a performance with a 
minimum amount of talking, mainly 
playing traditional tunes with some 
improvisation on the fiddle, banjo, guitar, 
imbira (African thumb piano) and the 
pentaharp, also perhaps some bottleneck 
slide guitar,” Woolf said. 

New instruments: His goal is to 


- entertain students with sounds they might 


not have heard before. He also hopes to 
show them possibilities of creating new 
instruments, and this can be done in 
traditional American music, which is passed 
on by playing and assimilating, he said. 

“Tl be singing some traditional songs 
along with these instruments. I want to 
show new directions in traditional Ameri- 
can music.” 
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Fiddle player 
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“ANDREW WOOLF will play a multi-in- 
strument concert Friday at-12 


Family 
restaurant 
offers 
variety — 


“Sar ary Porky 29 = 


ye os ‘CHRISTOPHER DROGOS | 


_ Arts & Entertainment Editor 

Nathan’s, located at 58 River St. in 
Haverhill offers a wide assortment of 
average-priced meals in a pleasant, unob- 
trusive environment. 

Over a dozen appetizers are offered. The 
potato skins with cheese sauce and bacon 
bits ($3.95) were varyingly crisp on the 
outside, soft in the inside and excellent for 
an average starter. The baked artichoke 
hearts ($3.95), marinated in a light 
dressing, with chopped tomato and scallion 
and covered with a generous helping of 
provolone cheese provided a more exotic 
alternative: 


Young’s new album 


Comeback trail 


DOING IT HIS own way, Neil Young has 
a hit on his hands with the release of 
his new album. 


The chicken wings ($3.95) were deep 
fried and served with a sweet and sour 
sauce, which wasn’t necessary because the 
wings were perfect, crispy on the outside 
and juicy on the inside. Nathan’s nachos 
($4.50), a deluxe version of their regular 
nachos ($3.95), were good but only an 


average representative of this popular snack. 


Also offered are mozzerella sticks 
($3.75); shrimp cocktail ($4.95); chile 
($3.25); and mushrooms with crab meat 
stuffing ($4.25), which judging by the 
appetizers tried, should be quite good. 

The featured soup de jour ($2.25), 
Texas bacon cheese, was not bad but did 


~ not live up to its name. The French onion 


soup ($2.75) generously heaped with 
croutons and cheese was steaming hot and 
perfect. They also offer old standby chicken 
soup ($2.25). 

The tossed garden salad, (a la carte: 
$2.25), which accompanied the entre, 
offered a variety of vegetables and the chefs 
salad ($4.50) overflowed with turkey, ham 
and cheese and plenty of vegetables. It was 
large enough to be taken home with only a 
portion of it gone. 

A large selection of sandwiches are 
offered from corned beef, hot pastromi, 
turkey, roast beef, ham, and tuna salad 
($4.50 each) to chicken salad ($4.25). 
They are all served with french fries or 


By HEATHER SHELDON 
Staff Reporter 

Neil Young’s latest album Freedom is a 
compilation of several styles, including 
rock, country, blues. One song, Eldorado 
even has a Spanish accent. 

Two of the album’s heavy hitting songs 
are Don’t Cryand the first single, Rockin? 
in a Free World. Don’t Cry a song of an 
ending relationship, has powerful drums 
and a haunting guitar. Young seems to 
scream out the lyrics like a raving madman 
trying to frighten his lost love. 

Rockin' in the Free World appears in two 
versions on the album, performed live 
acoustically and in a hard rocking studio 
version. Young recently demonstrated the 
power of this song on Saturday Night Live. 
He flew around the stage with an 
enormous amount of energy, playing his 
guitar so vigorously that at the end of his 
set a few strings on his guitar were broken. 

Album’s cover: This album has more 
political commentary than some of his 
recent albums. Young, a fan of President 
Ronald Reagan, makes his views on 
President Bush quite clear with lyrics like 
“Thousand points of light for the homeless 
man,” and “A kinder gentler machine gun 
hand.” 

On the album’s cover, Young wears a 
Chinese workers hat and a shirt that bears a 


radioactive symbol. On his recent solo tour, 


he dedicated Ohio (a protest song from 


Restaurant review 


potato chips and the choice from a wide 
selection of breads: white, whole wheat, 
rye, pumpernickel, bulkie or onion roll. 

For a heartier sandwich they offer nine 
combination sandwiches which ranged 
from combination of meats such as ham, 
turkey, and roast beef with Russian dressing 
($5.25) to hot sandwiches, such as a 
reuben ($4.95) and patty melt ($4.50). 
The latter -was delicious, smothered in 
onions, cooked as ordered and loaded with 
melted cheese. A generous portion of 
french fries accompanied it. 

They offer a small selection of burgers, 
ranging in price from four to five dollars. 
Also from the grill, there’s New York 
sirloin steak ($10.95) or pork chops 
($8.95). Both are served with choice of 
potato or rice, vegetable or salad. 

The broiled sirloin tips ($7.95) served 
on a bed of rice, cooked perfectly, were 
delicious and made for a good-sized meal. 

For seafood, there is haddock, shrimp, 
swordfish steak or scallops, all priced 
around $10.95. 

The Italian and poultry entres presented 
a small but varied selection. The emphasis 
is on lighter fare such as sandwiches, but 


when he was with Crosby, Stills and Nash) 
to the Chinese students. 

Young slows down to country mode on 
a few cuts like the colorfully written 
Hanging on a Limb, featuring Linda 
Rondstadt on back-up vocals. Too Far Gone 
also contains a sound reminiscent of songs 
like Harvest and Star of Bethlehem, with 
lyrics dealing with taking things too far, like 
drugs, alcohol and relationships. 

On Ways of Love, Young uses a steel 
guitar and harmonica. The chorus has hints 
of a latin influence and sounds like a 
marching song. Rondstadt also sings 
backup on this song. 

Lots of piano: Someday uses a lot of 
piano with lyrics about TV preachers and 
the Alaska Pipeline. Backup vocals include 
chantings of “Praise the Lord” and sounds 
of men working a chain gang. It sounds 
reminiscent of backing vocals on Ten Men 
Working from his last album. He also uses 
the horn section on this song. 

One of the big surprises is a cover 
version of On Broadway. Done with a rock 
influence, the song has a whole new 
attitude. Young adds his own brand of song 
writing near the end, chanting “Give me 
some crack, give me some crack.” 

Many of Young’s songs never come out 
with one clear meaning. They have several, 
some containing personal meaning. 

“There’s certain feelings you don’t talk 
about, you can only sing about ‘em. And 


Excellent fare 


“Nathan’s has a surprising 
blend of culinary styles. Indica- 
tive of the family restaurant... it 

is an excellent example of that 

which makes this type of restau- 
rant popular... excellently pre- 
pared food and a fatr price.” 


See EE ee 
they offer interesting and averaged priced 
meals. 

On the Italian side, there is veal 
parmigiana ($10.95), veal marsala ($10.95) 
or the simple favorite, fettucini alfredo 
($6.95). For poultry, they serve chicken 
marjorie ($8.95); chicken justin ($7.95); or 
Nathan’s chicken ($8.95), which is chicken 
with mushrooms, cheese and white wine. 
All the entres come with a tossed salad. 

Nathan’s has a surprising blend of 
culinary styles. Indicative of the family 
restaurant, without the family atmosphere, 
it is an excellent example of that which 
makes this type of restaurant popular with a 
wide assortment of excellently prepared 
food and a fair price. 


a ‘Freedom returns veteran singer/songwriter 
= to right track after Geffen Records fiasco 


you can’t sing about them directly, only 
around them,” he said in a recent inter- 
view. 

In the past, Young has had trouble 
trying to express himself. His last record 
company Geffen, tried to control his music, 
wanting him to produce a commercial 
success. After records like Everybody’s 
Rockin, a rockabilly album and Old Ways a 
country album, which did not garner the 
sales Geffen hoped, the company was not 
happy. In reaction, Geffen sued him for 
being uncoémmercial. 

Changing styles: After this incident 
Young returned to Reprise Records. With 
his creative freedom back, he recorded This 
Note's For You, where he shows his love for 
changing styles with a compilation album 
of blues songs. 

The title track is a satire on corporate 
sponsors and performers like Pepsi spokes- 
men Michael Jackson and Robert Palmer, 
who have turned their music into commer- 
cial jingles. 

The video shows a Michael Jackson look 


alike having his head extinguished by a 


Whitney Houston look alike who pours 
diet soda on him. It was banned from 
MTV, but later given their Viewers Choice 
Award. 

This year’s tour presented a great 
variety of Young’s work from all phases of 
his career and was a crowd pleaser. Freedom 
is also a crowd pleaser. 
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Clapton’s 
back 


Back calling his own shots 
in guitar playing masterpiece 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

Eric Clapton is still a guitar god, and of 
late he has been very popular with pop au- 
diences and rock audiences alike, some- 
times with one at the expense of the other. 

On his new release, Journeyman, he has 
fulfilled the promise made with Behind the 
Sun and August; an updated blues sound 
incorporating modern instrumentation 
while maintaining the blues feel which is 
essential to giving his music its drive. 

False promises: The lead off track, 
Pretending, at first sounds old-time bluesy, 
then modern rockin’ bluesy, and it isn’t 
easy to digest. Repeated listenings reveal a 
great song. Clapton provides excellent, 
promising guitar licks. Is this another false 
promise? No, Clapton has approached this 
project in complete control of his destiny, 
freed of the guiding hand of Phil Collins. 
Clapton experiments on this album, but in 
a vein he is comfortable with. 

There are plenty of synthesizers on this 
album, but this time Clapton works with 
them and not for them. His voice, which 
started sounding excellent in its own right 
just around the time he lost the strong 
blues influence in his music, still sounds 
great on this album. Now, he has managed 
to pair it with consistently great guitar 
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Album review 


work and reveals a depth which the great 
blues men, such as B.B. King, made the 
trademark of the blues. 

Half of the 12 tracks are rockers and 
the other half are slow blues numbers. Pre- 
tending, Before You Accuse Me, and Hound 
Dog are great rockers in the older straight 
rockin’ vein, while Bad Love, No Alibis, and 
Breaking Point manage to rock in a pop, 
modern setting. 

He shuffles on Hound Dag, has a rave 
up on Before You Accuse Me, and he plays 
wah-wah on Bad Love. In fact, variety is the 
spice of this album. 

Burning blues: Of the slow blues 
numbers, Anything for Your Love, Old Love, 
and Hard Times have a classic black blues 
feel to them and Clapton just shines, or is it 
cries? His guitar is the most emotional 
white blues guitar around and always has 
spoken volumes. On Hard Times he pairs 
himself with horns which lend the perfect 
counterpoint to his excellent runs. 

The biggest surprise on the album can 
be found in Running on Faith, Run So Far, 
and Lead Me On. Each one is reminiscent 
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Marriott, 


123 Old River Road, Andover, MA 01810 (508) 975-3600 


Pre Ski Party Every Thursday 
Win Lift Tickets & Ski Gear 


Delicous Hungry Hour 
Buffet 5PM-7PM (Mon-Fri) 


$2.00 All you can eat! 


Never a cover charge 


Valid ID required 


Writing Awards Program 


in the 
Top Notch Theater , Dec. 4 


at11AM 


All students, faculty and friends 
invited 


English Dept. Writing 


Awards Ceremony 
Dec.4, 11AM in 


Lecture Hall A 
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of Clapton’s past, but not a reworking of it, 


an extension of it. Running on Faith 
features slide guitar in a countryish setting 
that for the better part of the 70s was his 
trademark. 

Run So Far, penned by George 
Harrison, sounds like something the 
Traveling Wilburys would have done, only 
it’s more authentic and textured with a 
depth that comes from experienced session 
musicians. 

Guest stars: Cecil and Linda Womack 
help out on Lead Me On, and Clapton and 
Linda sing opposite each other, creating a 
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280 Mert iach Sauer! 


Monday: Night WCGY Sports Trivial to 
Benefit Special Olympics 
Tuesday: Open 
Wednesday: Men’ s Best Chest Contest 
Thursday: lomen's Best Leg's Contest 
Friday: Hot Lips with J.J. Wright 
K Ss 108 at 10P.M. 
reads Nov. 4, Matt in the Moming 
ISS 108 at 10 P.M. 
Sunday: Watch the Pats or Giants Game 


Thurs-Sat: 
Stu-A Disc Jockey #1 DJ 
in the Boston area. 


Friday Nights- Dance to'the current 
Hits with D.J. "Stu A & J.J. Wright 
from KISS 108 


Catering for Parties, Mercy Meals 
On & Off Premises 


Friday & Sapebadl PROPER peEss REQUIRED 
hirts, jeans or sneakers 


The 
Right Type 


Let me make you look good 


[|= Typing 
I. = Word Processing 


[[=> Thesis 
[('=> Term Papers 
[[=- Resumes 


Contact: Mary Ellen Moulton 


(603) 382-9559 
Plaistow, NH. 
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sexual tension convincing in its authentic- 
ity. The lush background is straight Barry 
Manilow, but the Fender Rhodes, 
Clapton’s guitar, and the vocals not only 
save the song, but make it a great song. 

On this album, Clapton has not only 
presented his strongest work in years, but 
as the title, Journeyman, suggests, he has 
come to terms with his past. 

The renaissance could be seen with 
After Midnight. Yes, the beer commercial. 
Clapton rocked like he hadn’t done in a 
long time and set the stage for this 
masterpiece by calling his own shots. 


Bright Horizons 
Children's Center 


has the following childcare openigs:| 


3 infants 
5 Full Day Openings 


4 Toddlers 
5 Full Day Openings 
1 Toddler 
Tues./Thurs Full Day Opening 


4 Preschool 
5 Full Day Openings 
1Preschool 
Mon./Tues./Fri. Full Day Opening 


Wanted 


Good, inquisitive writers for the 
spring semester to work for the 


NECC 
Observer 


No experience required, only 
the desire to learn how to 
contribute your skills to an 


award-winning newspaper. 


Sign up for Journalism | 
Wednesday, 10 


Friday, 9,10 
Other times will be available through 
the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion. Contact the Observer office for 
details. 
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Veteran Haverhill attorney enjoys 
very competitive, challenging field 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Staff Reporter 

Each year many students enroll at North- 
ern Essex for different reasons. In the case of 
Dennis Spurling, he didn’t know what to do 
with his life and college seemed a good op- 
tion. 

Spurling, a life-long resident of Haverhill, 
graduated from Haverhill High School in 
1963 and eventually came to NECC because 
he was unsure about his future. 

“T thought Northern Essex would give me 
a chance to make up my mind as to what I 
wanted to do,” he said. 

Transfer to U.Mass: Things worked out 
well for the successful Haverhill lawyer. He 
attended NECC for two years, taking a broad 
range of courses he believed would help him 
transfer to a four-year school. 

In 1965, Spurling transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, but because NECC 
was new at the time, only about 80 percent of 
his credits were accepted there. 

After graduating from UMass with a de- 
gree in business /accounting, he went to work 
as an auditor for New England Electric Sys- 
tem. It was a good job, but not the right 
career for him. 

Spurling finally made up his mind about 
his future when he was visiting an old room- 


- mate from U. Mass., Barry Karasick, who was 
- studying at Boston University Law School at 


the time. He spent a couple of days going to 
classes with Karasick and found he really liked 
law school. 

“T thought, wow, this is really interest- 
ing,” he said. “That’s when I knew I would 
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Unexpected career move: The deci- 
sion to go back to school and leave his job at 
the electric company came as a surprise to his 
family and friends. 

“It was a little shocking to them that I 
would leave a good secure job to go to law 
school,” he said. 

Besides NECC and UMass., Spurling also 
attended Suffolk University Law School and 
Boston University Law School for a total of 
eight years of post-graduate education. Asked 
if it was all worth it, he said, “I really enjoy 
what I do, so yes, it was.” 

Law school was tough. “It was very diffi- 
cult and competitive,” he said. 

He remembers there only being about ten 
women in his class, something that has 
changed over the years, and also recalls some 
of the older professors who basically refused 
to recognize the womenin the class. That type 
of attitude existed back then, he said. 

Corporate specialty: Spurling now 
works at the MacGregor, Spurling, Hart and 
Trakimas law firm in Haverhill, in a general 
practice law office. He personally specializes 
in corporate and banking work, estate plan- 
ning and commercial real estate. Spurling 
joined the firm 12 years ago and prior to that 
had his own office. He has worked as lawyer 
for 17 years now. 

Other than practicing law, Spurling also 
does a lot for his community. A former presi- 
dent of the Greater Haverhill YMCA, he is 
still on its board of directors. He was also 
president of the Boy Scouts of Haverhill for 
two years and also serves on its board of 
directors. 


United Parcel Service. 
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,;*, AROUND 4 
) YOUR SCHEDULE!! 


And still $8. to $9. an hour Part Time 


UPS ANNOUNCES THE ULTIMATE 
Q FLEXIBLE ALTERNATIVE 


Starting in October we will begin to offer work available to people that want 

to work a limited number of days in any week. We want individuals who can 

perform the job well, but, due to scheduling problems cannot give a five day a 
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p Apply in Person at UPS LF 
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Chelmsford, MA ik Q 
(off route 129 behind Tully Fo Wi, 
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DENNIS SPURLING TRIES to do a great deal of community work in addition to 


practicing law in Haverhill. 


Since he earns his living in the community, 
he believes in putting something back into it. 
“T try to do other things besides just legal 
business,” he says. 

His most memorable case occurred when 
he saved a couple from divorce, not with legal 
counseling, but with good practical advice. 
This experience was obviously very rewarding 
to him. 

Supportive spouse: Spurling married 
Susan Ellis, aschoolteacherand NECC gradu- 
ate. She was always very supportive of Spurling 
while he went to school. 

“We were very fortunate to have her in- 


Students - Faculty 
Too busy to do papers? 


Why not let 
WORD PRO 


handle it? 


*Thesis 

*Term papers 
*Correspondence , 
*General secretarial sup- 
port services 


Pick up & Delivery 
No job too large or too small 


Maureen A, Donovan 
(603) 382-8502 
Newton, NH 


come to rely on when things were tough as I 
was starting out as a young lawyer,” he said. 
The Spurlings have a daughter, Erin, and a 
son, Daniel who may someday follow in his 
father’s footsteps. 

One of the advantages of being in a small 
law firm is he can be closer to his family, he 
said. 


His advice to students is to find something 
they enjoy and be dedicated to it and stick 
with it. “There are many opportunities for 
those people who are willing to really put the 
effort in,” he said. 


SPRING BREAK 


1990 
Individual or student 
organizations needed 
to promote our spring 

break trips. 

Earn money, free trips, 
and valuable work 
experience. 
Apply now... 
call 
INTER-CAMPUS 
PROGRAMS 
1 (800) 327-6013 


Writing Awards Program 
in the 


Top Notch Theater , Dec. 4 
at 11 AM 


All students, faculty and friends 
invited 
English Dept. Writing 


Awards Ceremony 
Dec.4, 11AM in 


Lecture Hall A 
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Californian 
native 


New Behavioral Sciences instructor 
brings ‘solid background: to position 


New staff member 
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PAUL LOPEZ GIVES his parents much credit for his success in college education. 
Student wins scholarships 
after achieving 4.0 GPA 


By POPPY ARAKELIAN 
Staff Reporter 

Receiving a scholarship is an important 
achievement, and winning two is even more 
impressive. When the recipient is a 41 year- 
old woman whois not only a full-time student 
with a 4.0 grade point average, but also a wife 
and a mother of four, the achievement is even 
greater. 

Judith A. Tarquinio of Methuen, Mass., a 
business division student, won $300 and $500 
scholarships this school year. 

Tarquinio first returned to school full- 
time last September, after graduating from 
Methuen High School in 1966, working 
until 1975, and raising her family. 

After her youngest child Alyson, 7, en- 
tered the first grade, Tarquinio entered NECC 
to study accounting. Her other children, 
Stephen, 9, Nicole, 11, and Regina, 15, at- 
tend school in Methuen. 

Family support: Her husband, Anthony, 
who graduated from NECC and also received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees, encour- 
aged her to go back to school. 

With his help, she doesn’t find juggling 
school and family life too difficult, she said. 
Tarquinio’s schedule allows her to be home 
in the morning, enabling her to send her 
children off to school and be home again in 
the afternoon to greet them. 

She said her success in maintaining a high 
grade point average is because of careful time 
management and not watching television. 

Tarquinio spends what free time she has 
with her family. “Being available to give my 
children the guidance and support they need 
is my main activity,” Tarquinio said. 

Since her children are involved in after 
school sports, she provides them with trans- 


Judith 
Tarquino 


“I feel I have made a 
contribution to the college by 
showing that one.can be a suc- 
cessful student at any age.” 
She plans to transfer to a four 
year college after graduating 
from NECC, in order to carn a 
bachelor’s degree in account- 
LT, Sa 
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portation, chaperones field trips, and assists 
with other school functions when time per- 
mits. 

NECC’s praises: Now in her third se- 
mester at NECC, Tarquinio wishes it was a 
four year college.. Everyone at NECC has 
been very helpful to her, she said. 

“TI feel I have made a contribution to the 
college by showing that one can be a success- 
ful student at any age,” Tarquinio said. 

She plans to transfer to a four year college 
after graduating from NECC, in order to 
earn a bachelor’s degree in accounting. She 
will then enter the work force in the account- 
ing field. 

To enter the college world after being out 
of school for so long is not an easy task, but 
“it is never too late to pursue and attain a goal 
many feel only the young are capable of 
doing,” Tarquinio said. 


Chinese Banquet 


Wednesday, November 29 at 6PM 
China Blossom, North Andover 
A traditional Chinese Banquet at an unbelievable price! Menu 
will include egg rolls, beef with broccoli, cashew chicken, and 
roast pork lo mein - all for $8. This will be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to see NECC faculty and staff as well as fellow alumni. 
Feel free to bring guests. Reservations must be made by 


Monday, November 20: 


Name 
Address 


Phone 
Class Year 
Check enclosed for 


Number of Tickets ($8 each) 


Please make checks payable to: NECC Alumni Association, and send to: 
Ernie Greenslade, Director of Alumni Relations, NECC 
Elliot Way, Haverhill, MA 01830 


By DAVE CARELLI 
Staff Reporter 

Paul Lopez began this semester as a new 
instructor in the Behavioral Sciences Depart- 
ment with a list of credentials too extensive to 
list. 

A native of Santa Barbara, Calif., Lopez is 
the youngest of three children. He is now 
married with two children, James, 5, and 
Sandra, 3. 

Lopez attendeda colle ge preparatory high 
school in Santa Barbara where he got his di- 
ploma in 1975. From there he continued his 
education and received his bachelor’s degree 
in Chicano Studies at California State Univer- 
sity, and his master’s in sociology from the 
University of Notre Dame. He is presently a 
candidate for his Ph.D. at Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 

Parental help: His parents gave Lopez 
whatever guidance and assistance necessary 
for him to achieve his goals. “My parents as 
well as the rest of my family assisted me and set 
the proper role models for me to follow,” 
Lopez said. For this backing, Lopez gave his 
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parents both of his degrees after graduation. 

Lopez teaches psychology, sociology and 
reading. Being bilingual is an added bonus to 
teaching at NECC, and he is pleased with his 
position and the campus, Lopez said. 

Presently, Lopez is also a part-time lec- 
turer at Bridgewater State College. His edu- 
cational experience is quite diverse, as he has 
taught at various colleges in California as well 
as Fisher College and Northeastern Univer- 
sity in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Varied experience: “Lopez has a solid 
background for this faculty position, both in 
terms of his varied faculty experiences and his 
academic credentials,” said Robert McDonald, 
dean of academic affairs in nominating Lopez 
for his post. 


Asked about his views of being a Hispanic 
in the United States, Lopez said it never 
caused him any problems. 

He is a firm believer in the concept that 
goals are reached by hard work and persever- 
ance and hopes to teach these values to his 
students at Northern Essex. 


New teacher enjoys acting — 
when not working at college _ 


By BRENDA PELKY 
_ Staff Reporter 
Arthur Barlas, instructor of history and 
government, is now back doing the job he 
loves full-time, while also conducting a read- 
ing class. He has taught here part-time since 
1986. 

Barlas has prior experience teaching high 
school students. He then moved on to work 
as an inspector in the consumer affairs divi- 
sion of the State Department. 

As an inspector, he received consumer 
complaints and then investigated them. 

Working rut: “It was interesting work,” 
Barlas said. “I liked it, but I needed some- 
thing more. This job was too routine for me.” 

After his State Department job and several 
achievements in the acting field, he decided 
to go back to what he really loves doing, 
teaching. 

“I want to continue doing what I enjoy, 
which is teaching, exploring different ideas 
with students, and trying to make history very 
exciting,” he said. 

Barlas has continued his eight-year long 
acting career on a part-time basis. Recently, 
he has done a commercial for a New Hamp- 
shire bank. “There is more money in com- 
mercials than in theater work,” he said. 
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ARTHUR BARLAS, perro and govern- 
ment professor. 


Early interest: His interest in acting. 
began in high school and college; then, it was 
taken up as a hobby to fill time while his wife 
attended computer classes. 

Within one year, Barlas turned profes- 
sional and acted in British comedies and had 
a part in a production of Fiddler on the Roof: 

Asked to choose between acting and teach- 
ing, he said, “I enjoy botha lot. With teaching 
there is a pleasure of sharing ideas, making 
students understand how things work and 
why things happen. This is the intellectual 
side. I have to discuss ideas in an intellectual 
way,” 

Creative outlet: “In acting there is a 
certain excitement that comes from being in 
front of people. There is a real high, a nerv- 
ousness, which is incredible. Acting takes care 
of my desire to be creative, and my emotional 
side.” 

“Maybe sometime in the distant future I 
will give acting a full-time slot,” Barlas said. 
“It is really a big risk. It is something I can 
always fall back on.” 

For now, acting part-time is good enough 
for him. Teaching history full-time is his first 
priority. 

Barlas earned a bachelor’s degree from 
Boston University and a master’s from North- 
eastern University in history. 
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Healthy concerns 


TIM HEITZMAN, health education intern from the University of Lowell, talks with 
Patricia Kepschull, RN, director of student health services. 


By CHRIS FLYNN 

Staff Reporter 

The name of the class is Aging and Adult- 
hood today, and Dr. William O’Rourke has 
invited four very special guests to participate. 

Mary O’Brien, 102, Ella Howard, 100, 
George Karelitz, 86, and Mary Bailey, 82, 
make up this panel of remarkable veterans of 
life. In this class, the students are able to ask 
questions of their guests and gain insight into 
their lives. 

The students listen with great interest as 
Mary O’Brien the oldest member of the panel, 
tells them how she decided to leave her 
nursing home so she could live independ- 
ently. 
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MARY CROWLEY. 


Health services 


By SCOTT ZEMETRES 
Staff Reporter 

NECC’s Student Health Services and the 
American Cancer Society will present a pro- 
gram on AIDS education tommorow from 
14 p.m. in the Student Center Theater. 

The lecture will provide up to date infor- 
mation on AIDS, including the following 
topics: transmitting of the virus; high risk 
groups and behaviors; and the prevention of 
the disease. 

Guest speakers will include: Edward 
Krezer, RN, BSN, staff associate health edu- 
cator HIV Educational Outreach Program, 
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Remarkable guests: Later on, Ella 
Howard spins a tale from her life that spans 
over an entire century. One of the things 
students find so remarkable about their guests 
is that they can still think and care for them- 
selves, despite their age. 

O’Rourke’s class is designed to help stu- 
dents understand aging as a process and the 
elements that contribute to it. Students are 
also taught to develop “an awareness and ap- 
preciation for their own personal aging,” 
O’Rourke said. 

The chairs in the classroom are arraigned 
in a large circle, so students can feel more 
comfortable about sharing and listening to 
the ideas of their classmates. Each student is 


Health 


15 
center 


grows with times. 


Many services offered to NECC students 


By JAMES TRICK 
Staff Reporter 

The Health Resource Center (HRC) has 
grown considerably over the past seven years. 
In fact, there was a time when the HRC 
consisted of nothing more than one small 
room near the gym. 

The need for health education has grown 
as well since 1982. With the increased num- 
ber of sexually transmitted diseases under 
certain circumstances, an inadequate health 
center could prove fatal for a student in need 
of information. 

Pat Kepschull, RN, runs the center. 
Kepschull, aside from taking care of ill stu- 
dents, also refers students with more serious 
disorders to places where they can get proper 
attention. 

The people who make up the staff at the 
HRC are very helpful and efficient, Kepschull 
said. 

Clerical organizer: Secretary /nurse as- 
sistant Bette Newmyer keeps all records and 
files in order. Aside from being the clerical or- 
ganizer, she also calms nervous patients in the 
waiting room. Trained in CPR and first aid, 
Newmyer proves herself to be a valuable asset 
to Kepschull’s staff. 

On staffas a health education intern is Tim 
Heitzman. A B.S. candidate in health educa- 
tion from the University of Lowell, Heitzman 
will be on staff only for the next few weeks. 

One project Heitzman will head during 
his short stay her at NECC will be promotion 
of the Great American Smoke-Out on Nov. 
16. Heitzman and the entire staffhope smok- 
ers on campus will make an effort to kick their 
habit tommorrow. 


treated like they are special and everyone’s 
opinion is valued. The ages of students range 
from approximately 20 to 50 years old. In this 
particular class, most students are female. 

Almost all students take the class as part of 
a requirement for the nursing program. At 
the beginning of the course, students are told 
an estimated 75 percent of graduating nurs- 
ing students will work in the geriatric field. 
While discouraging to some, others elect to 
take the course to learn specifically about the 
elderly. 

Getting old: “The class taught me to put 
myself in their place. Until now, I never really 
thought about getting old,” said Pam Arel, 
who elected to take the class. O’Rourke shows 


Smoking is only one of the topics that the 
HRC touches on. Kepschull sees to it that all 
bases are covered, and literature is made 
available on many topics. 

The walls of the waiting area are decorated 
with pamphlets that deal with such topics as 
cancer, eating habits, stress management and 
a particular emphasis is placed on sexually 
transmitted diseases, especially AIDS. Con- 
doms, along with information about other 
forms of birth control, are made available to 
students free of charge. 

“Wellness”: The most common topic 
promoted at the center is “Wellness.” Ac- 
cording to Kepschull, it is the process in 
which a person achieves balance. Eating the 
right foods, getting enough rest and exercis- 
ing are just a few of the steps necessary to 
achieve wellness. 

Aside from pamphlets, the HRC also of- 
fers short informative video tapes on many 
health-related topics. 

For those experiencing a problem in a 
health-related area, an appointment can be 
made with Kepschull to find out just what can 
be done to get help. 

For those trying to obtain bachelor de- 
grees in nursing in surrounding colleges, the 
center offers a good place to do internships. 

“Tn the past we have had up to two nurses 
per semester doing their community rotation 
in this office,” Kepschull said. 


From cough drops to condoms, the center 
will try to provide whatever health needs a 
student may have. What’s better is with the 
exception of a $3 lab test fee, the center's 
services free to NECC students. 


Aging and Adulthood today 


as Bee dencs ae to relate to their elders in O?Rourke’s gerontology class for nursing students 


them caring for the elderly shouldn’t be just 
a chore. Someday, they too will be old and 
they should try to understand the elderly so 
they may better understand themselves. 

A very important part of the course is the 
required interview with an older person. Each 
student must spend time with someone on 
three separate occasions. A three to five page 
report must be written based on their per- 
sonal reactions. Lectures, films, and class 
discussion also make up a major part of the 
class. 


Students interested in taking Aging and 
Adulthood can contact O’Rourke in C-302 
for more information. 


Students impress new nursing teacher 


By LISA HALL 
Staff Reporter 

Northern Essex has a new instructor in the 
Licensed Practical Nursing Program (LPN) 
who comes here after teaching at Whittier 
Regional Vocational Technical High School. 
Mary Crowley left her teaching position 
after 16 years last year when the school elimi- 
nated its LPN program. Prior to teaching at 
Whittier, she spent one year as a school nurse 

at Newburyport High School. 
Crowley graduated from Fitchburg State 
College with a degree in nursing and occupa- 


tional education. She also graduated from the 
Burbank School of Nursing. 

Crowley is married and the mother of six 
children, one girl and five boys, who range in 
age from 11 to 29. 

Her duties here include classroom instruc- 
tion and clinical supervision. She supervises 
clinicals on Tuesdays and Thursdays at Ma- 
plewood Manor in Amesbury. 

Crowley said she enjoys her job and likes 
teaching nursing to others. 

“The students work really hard in the pro- 
gram,” Crowley said. The program can be 


Mary Crowley 


“The students work really 
hard in the program.” 


difficult for students who aren’t fresh from 
school because of the amount of scientific 
work, she said. 

So far Crowley has found her job a positive 
experience. She said she is happy to be here 
and hopes stay for a long time. 


offers AIDS education workshops tommorrow 


UMass Medical School; Neil Rzepkowski, 
MD, Fenway Health Center, Boston Mass.; 
Sanchai Latthitham, Ed. Greater Lawrence 
Family Health; Ramon Hernandez, Greater 
Lawrence Family Health. 


There have been 105,990 reported case of 


AIDS in the United States, mainly sexually 
active people between the ages of 20 and 40. 

With the proper education and preventive 
measures many of these cases could have been 
avoided. The program's goal is to give accu- 
rate information and dispel many myths about 
AIDS, Pat Kepschull, health services director, 
said. 


AIDS workshop schedule 


Q) 1 p.m.-AIDS 101- An introduction. 
QC) 1:30-Risky Behaviors and “Safer” Sex 
Q) 1:45—-Video: Sexual Roulette 
Q) 2:15—-Testing Procedure O) 2:30-Living with AIDS 
QO) 2:45—Cancer and AIDS, Treatment/Medication 
CQ) 3—Light refreshments 
QC) 3:15—4 Panel discussion. 
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Gobble, gobble 


File photo 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, photo editor Keith Alfeiri's request to photograph turkeys 
having their heads cut off was refused by a local farm. In better taste, the 
Observer shows our feathered friends in happier times. 


Rincon Hispano explores | 
Spanish Inquisition terror 


By PROF. DONALD CONWAY 
Guest Contributor 

La Inquisicion 

La Inquisicion fue un tribunal religioso 
cuyu mision era la de velar por la pureza de la 
fe catolica. Ya habia funcionado en Europa, 
durante ciertas ocasiones, en la Edad Media: 
En 1478 los Reyes Catolicos (Fernando e 
Isabel) pidieron al Papa que permitiera su res- 
tablecimiento en Espana y desde entonces 
comenzo a actuar en la Peninsula con el 
nombre de “Santo Oficio.” El Santo Oficio 
en sus comienzos tuvo la tarea de vigilar a los 
judios y musulmanes convertidos al catol- 
icismo y evitar que, ocultamente, siguireran 
practicando sus antiguas creencias. 

En los siglos XVI y XVII despues de 
aparecido el protestantismo, el Santo Oficio 
trato de impedir, y lo consiguio, que la nueva 
doctrina se propagara en Espana. Para ello 
establecio medios de investigacion y procesos 
secretos y castigo a apostatas y protestantes 
con las mas severas penas. Entre otras, la 
muetre en la hoguera. 

La Inquisicion ha sido una de las insti- 
tuciones que han contribuido a dar a los 
espanoles fama de intolerantes. Se olvida a 
menudo que La Inquisicion no fue solo un 
tribunal de indole religiosa. La base del es- 
tado espanol en los siglos XVI y XVII erala 
unidad de la fe catolica. Por lo tanto pueblo y 
gobierno veian en judios y protestantes no 
solo un riesgo espiritual, sino un peligro 
capaz de destruir la cohesion nacional. Es 
evidente que La Inquisicion estuvo al servicio 
de una idea parecida a las doctrinas totalitar- 
ias, pero logro impedir en Espana las guerras 


de religion que asolaron Alemania, Francia y 
ostros paises. En cambio, a la larga termino 
por cerrar Espana al pensamiento europeo y 
esto tuvo consecuencias funestas, espe- 
cialmente para el desarrollo cientifico y econ- 
omico de la Peninsula. 

English Translation: 

The Inquisition 

The Inquisition was a religious tributal 
whose mission was to be vigilant of the purity 
of the Catholic faith. It had already func- 
tioned in Europe, during certain occasions, in 
the Middle Ages. In 1478, the Catholic mon- 
arches (Ferdinand and Isabel) asked the Pope 
to permit its re-establishment in Spain and 
thereafter it began to act in the Peninsula 
under the name of the Holy Office. The Holy 
Office in the beginning had the task of watch- 
ing over the converted Jews and Muslims, 
and making sure they did not secretly con- 
tinue to practice their old beliefs. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries after the 
appearance of Protestantism, the Holy Office 
tried to impede, and it was successful, the 
propagation of the new doctrine in Spain. 
Toward that end it established merans of 
investigation and secret processes, and it 
punished apostates and Protestants with the 
most severe punishments, among others, 
burning at the stake. 

The Inquisition has been one of the insti- 
tutions that has given the Spaniards the repu- 
tation of being intolerant. It is frequently for- 
gotten that The Inquisition was not only a 
religious tribunal. The basis of the Spanish 
state in the 16th and 17th centuries was the 
unity of the Catholic faith. 


Upward mobility sought 


New state program hopes to help child care workers advance 


By MATT LOBSIEN 
Staff Reporter 

The Northern Essex Child Development 
Project has started a new program for the 
child care workers who want to advance in 
their careers. The program is designed to help 
child care teachers advance to head teachers, 
and head teachers advance to administrators. 

The state program is open to child care 
program members and family day care mem- 
bers, but the college has room for more 
students in both classes. 

“Our goal is to provide a program that will 
provide job retention and develop upward 
mobility for the child care workers,” said 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president. 

State funded program: According to 
Judith Tye, coordinator of the NECC Early 
Childhood Education Program, the courses 


are provided in response to the rapid growth 
in the day care and child related industries in 
Massachusetts. 

Although the tuition for the program is 
free, students attending need to pay $50 for 
the textbooks and other course materials. 

The first program, Child Care Develop- 
ment, is for teachers who hope to advance to 
head teacher positions. It is held on Wednes- 
day from 6:15 to 9:30 p.m. 

Teachers learn: The second program, 
Child Care Administrative Skill Development, 
is for head teachers who hope to advance to 
administrative positions. It is held on Tues- 
day, from 6:15 to 9:30 p.m. 

The fall classes will cover strategies for 
supervision in early childhood settings and 
spring classes will discuss day care administra- 
tion and offer field work in supervision. 


Turkey day 


16 


It took a long time for holiday 
to take hold, establish ttself 


By DAN THORNTON 
Staff Reporter 

The trees are stripped bare, and a brisk fall 
breeze fills the air. Friends and relatives gather 
to feast and celebrate. 

The scent of turkey is unavoidable, and 
like the food itself, conversation is plentiful. 
Stories are exchanged from the past year, as 
many haven’t seen each other since last Christ- 
mas. Various parades and specials fill the 
morning television schedule to make way for 
the umpteenth football games that should 
satisfy even the hungriest football fanatic. 

Present practice: This is it. It’s Thanks- 
giving Day! Isn’t this what the day is all 
about? Turkey, football, and pumpkin pie? 
Aren’t people supposed to get up and meet 
friends at the stadium and socialize while the 
home town high school football team battles 
it out and tries to become Turkey Day Champ? 
Though it’s that way today, it is quite differ- 
ent from the first Thanksgiving celebrations. 

The first observance of Thanksgiving Day 


wasn’t anything like today. In fact, there . 


wasn’t a trace of food in sight. On Dec. 4, 
1619, thirty-nine English settlers arrived at 
Berkeley Plantation, on the James River near 
what is now Charles City, Virginia. The group 
decided the day they arrived would be ob- 
served annually as a day of prayer and thanks- 
giving to God. 

Thanksgiving Day as is observed today, a 
day of thanksgiving and feasting, originated a 
few years after settlers of Virginia touched 
down on the new land. 

Up the coast a bit, in Plymouth, Mass., 
another group of settlers, known as pilgrims, 
settled in the new land. They celebrated their 
day of thanksgiving less than a year after their 
arrival. A brutal winter killed nearly halfofthe 
members, and all but destroyed the young 


colony, but the crops planted for the upcom- . 


ing season proved to be bountiful and brought 
about much rejoicing in the small town. 


Bradford’s decree: The colonists were 
grateful for their health as well as their crops, 
and they wanted to have a day set aside where 
they could celebrate their good fortune. 
Governor William Bradford decreed that a 
three-day feast be held. A Thanksgiving Day 
for the purpose of prayer and celebration was 
set by the governor for July 30, 1623. 

The day was filled with prayer as well as 
roast wild-turkey, fish, corn, and various other 
fruits and vegetables. Who knows, maybe a 
friendly game of touch football was set up in 
Bradford’s back yard...loser doing the dishes. 

The custom of Thanksgiving Day spread 
from Plymouth to other New England colo- 
nies in the years to come. Other colonies 
didn’t necessarily celebrate on the same day; 
during the Revolutionary War many families 
based their Thanksgiving Day on the day that 
loved one’s returned home from battle. It was 
not until 1789, however, that President 
George Washington named Nov. 26 as a day 
of national thanksgiving. 

As it had before, Thanksgiving Day began: 
to lose its diguificanes in time. For many 
years, there was no set holiday. Some states 
observed it, but many did not. 

In 1830, New York had an official state 
Thanksgiving Day. They promoted the day 
and made it such a big success that many 
other Northern States soon followed its ex- 
ample. Although Thanksgiving became quite 


popular in the Northern sections ofthe United - 


States, few Southern states followed. 


Lincoin’s lead: In 1863, President Lin- 


coln proclaimed the last Thursday in Novem- 


ber as national Thanksgiving Day, “a day « of : 
thanks and praise to our Beneficent Fatt 3 


Ever since, Thanksgiving has been a legal _ ‘ NGA x 


. federal holiday. And what better way tospend _ 


a day off than to say thanks and praise, get 
stuffed with bird, and watch barbaric men 
hurt each other on TV. 


Alcoholics recall struggle 
to overcome their disease 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI 
Staff Reporter 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) is a program’ 
to help alcoholics recover from the addiction 
of alcohol. Recently, the Behavioral Sciences 
Club invited a member from AA to discuss 
the program for recovery and answer ques- 
tions. 

“T would get arrested and I was asked to 
leave my house,” one AA membersaid. “I had 
a house, two cars, a garage and a cat, I was a 
mess. I belonged to the Elks. I loved to party, 
and after the first hour of the party was over, 
I was in a blackout, and I never knew what I 
did. I heard a lot of stories, but I never knew 
what I did.” 


Many alcoholics: Alcoholics Anonymous — 


now celebrates its 54th year, when one out of 
ten people in the United States is an alcoholic. 
One out of 45 reach AA, and if they become 
a member, 85 percent recover successfully to 
give the group the most successful recovery. 
rate of any such program in the nation. 

“Alcohol is a disease,” the AA member 
said. “I started drinking very early; I was in 
little league. After a hard day of playing 
baseball we would go over toa friend’s house 
and drink his father’s ale. It wasn’t the ale I 
was after, it was the alcohol in the ale I was 
seeking. I would go back for more.” 

There are 12 suggested steps of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, from admitting the drinking 
problem to telling other people about it. 
These steps help the alcoholic recognize he/ 
she has a problem. It also lets them deal with 
it and and eventually overcome the disease. 

Lawrence, Haverhill, Newburyport and 
Salem, N.H. hold AA meetings on a regular 
basis. 

Con themselves: “Alcoholics are terrific 
con artists,” the AA member said. “They con 
themselves on a daily basis about killing them- 
selves. That is the kind of salesman I was. I was 
destroying everyone around me and my 


Dangers of drink : 


“I loved to party, and after 
the first hour of the party was 
over, I was in a blackout, and I 
never knew what I did. ” 


immediate family. Because they blamed them- 
selves for what I was doing, I would convince 
them it was their fault.” 

One AA member started drinking when 
he was 11 and drank until he turned 37. He 
later joined AA and stopped dri sre in 1977. 
He now ts 49. 


Wanted 


Good, inquisitive writers for the 
spring semester to work for the 


NECC 


Observer 


No experience required, only 
the desire to learn how to 
contribute your skills to an 


award-winning newspaper. 
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Observer Sports Ve 
Steroids 


hurt many 


Despite hazards, bodybuilders 
continue to abuse these drugs 


By JENNIFER LEIGHTON 
eRe Staff Reporter 

Anabolic steroids, synthetic versions of 
the male hormone, testosterone are taken via 
hypodermic needles, orally, or sublingually to 
improve on the quality and size of the muscu- 
lar system. 

Many bodybuilders rely on these hormones 
to keep themselves one step ahead of their 
competition. This means bodybuilders not 
only have to compete onstage to overcome 
fierce rivals, but they also have to keep taking 
stronger, more powerful drugs to win. 

Easy abuse: For the bodybuilder, this 
substance often leads to abuse. 

The formal name for this individual is an 
anabolic steroid addict, and he is hooked on 
a selectively addictive drug. Steroid use in 
bodybuilding is predicted to be at almost 100 
percent by competitors, particularly profes- 
sional male competitors. A large percentage 
of the athletes receive the drugs with a doctor’s 
signed prescription. Others obtain steroids 
through an illegal source. 

The physical risks of steroid use are alarm- 
ing. In males, they may cause sterility, breast 
development, and low sperm counts. The 


‘effect on females include breast shrinkage, 


development of facial and body hair, breast 
cancer, and sterility. Liver and cardiovascular 


problems are among the other potential ef- 
fects of steroid use. Outward signs of steroid 
use include excessive body acne, uncontrol- 
lable body odor, and a bloated look caused by 
water retention. 

Anabolic steroids can become physiologi- 
cally addictive because of what they can do to 
a user physically. Within a six month period a 
male bodybuilder taking anabolic steroids 
can gain as much as sixty pounds, with the 
majority of weight in water and muscle gains. 

Changes: Psychological changes include 
severe mood swings, aggressive behavior, 
changes in sex drive, and inability to accept 
failure. By the time they reach this stage, 
many bodybuilders become addicted because 
they can no longer cope with the pressures of 
being drug-free. 

If an individual wants to be a competitive 
bodybuilder, he must either choose steroids 
or overcome the temptation. The quest for 
muscle mass and perfection is what leads 
many athletes into anabolic steroid use and 
addiction. 

The following interview was conducted 
with one steroid user who wishes to remain 
anonymous. 

Q: “How long have you been natural?” 

A: “I have been off steroids for about two 
and a half months. I slowly tapered down 


S 


— 
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instead of going offall at once because of psy- 
chological reasons.” 

Q: “Are you taking any type of steroid 
now?” 

Age No.” 

Q: “Did tapering down on steroids work?” 

A: “It worked for a couple of days, but 
after that I found myself to be even more ag- 
gressive and wound up in a hospital two 
weeks later with one severed wrist from punch- 
ing a window.” 

Q: “Were you drinking at the time this 
took place?” 

A: “Yes, quite a bit.” 

Q: “Did you ever get out of hand as far as 
in taking drugs?” 

A: “At one time I was stacking (using more 
than one drug at a time) Deca Durabolin, 
Winstrol V (a veterinary drug), and Anavar.” 

Q: “Did stacking help you?” 

A: “Yes, but as soon as I tried to decrease 
my intake to come off the drugs, I started 
getting more and more aggressive and very 
intolerable around everyone.” 

Q: “Where did you purchase these drugs?” 


A: “I buy them off of one of the guys down 
at the gym. He rips people off, but I make sure 
I get what I pay for.” 

Q: “How can you be so sure?” 

A: “By experience.” 

Q: “How accurate can that be when it 
takes a chemist to determine validity?” 

A: “Its the only way if you’re not a 
chemist.” 

Q: “What adverse health changes have you 
noticed since you started taking anabolic 
steroids?” 


A: “T am a little short-winded and have 
some acne on my whole body, but I did gain 
thirty pounds last year.” 

Q: “Would you touch the drugs again?” 

A: “Yes, I just wish I could do it legally, 
but the doctors I went to would not prescribe 
a large enough amount for a long period of 
time.” 

Q: “So, would you jeopardize your health 
for bodybuilding?” 

A: “I just want to grow to be the biggest 
man... I have no problem...none at all.” 


_ Bradford runner wins alumni association race 


Bia 


By DAN MENIHANE © 
Staff Reporter 
Northern Essex Community College’s 7th 
annual road race was held on schedule despite 
poor weather conditions. 

The best time of 26:56 was turned in by 
first place finisher, Jack Eyer of Bradford. 
Eyer finished fourth in last year’s race with a 
time of 26:36. Second place in the men’s 
division was taken by Christopher Kealy with 
a time of 27:10. 

The women’s division was led for the 
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MELISSA BUCHIKOS, NECC student, 
tries out EMS system to build up her 
muscles. 


second year in a row by the tandem of Hunt- 
ington and Willis. Pat Huntington of New- 
ton, N.H. came in first with a time of 32:54 
while Nancy Willis of Salem, N.H. came in 
close second with a time of 33:07. 

Master’s division: Ray Lacroix of Law- 
rence was first in the master’s division (ages 
40 to 50) with a time of 31:02. There was no 
entry in the women’s master division. Lacroix, 
a 4l-year old part-time respitory therapy 
instructor at NECC feels the weather had a 
big impact on the race. 


“Tt rained heavily the night before, and the 
course was very slippery. It was hard to get 
traction on the wet leaves.” Lacroix, who runs 


the course regularly, said.he had ran much - 


faster times in previous races when the course’s 
condition was more favorable. 

Other winners: In the over 50 division, 
57 year-old Moe Villencure of Bedford, N.H. 
finished with a very impressive time of 31:31. 

In the over 60 division, 63 year-old Julie 
Christo of Bradford cruised in with a time of 
59:17. 


This year’s novice winners were 17 year- 
old Wayne Berna of Hollis N.H.and 15 year- 
old Heather Murphy of Salem, N.H. 

Steve Grant, a 1982 graduate of NECC’s 
buisness managment and data processing 
concentration, was the first alumni to finish 
with a time of 28:43. 


Organizers: The NECC Alumni Associa- 
tion, race organizer, feels the weather had an 
effect on this year’s entries, which were sig- 
nificantly lower than previous races. 


Many use EMS equipment to work out 


By JENNIFER LEIGHTON 
Staff Reporter 

Have you ever found yourself sweating 
through a grueling workout, wishing there 
were an easier way? Well, the answer to your 
wish may be here. 

The future of muscle training, EMS, elec- 
tronic muscle stimulation, is a safe, medically 
proven way to build muscle tissue with mild 
electrical currents. 

In the early 1960s, the Russians were the 
first to pioneer the use of EMS to intensify 
athletic performance, but it wasn’t until the 
1972 Olympics that the real results became 
obvious to the world when the Soviets swept 
the silver and gold medals with EMS trained 
athletes. 

it works: The news soon spread that EMS 
works. Since then numerous medical studies 
were conducted on the use of EMS to in- 
crease strength, muscle, size and athletic 
performance. 

The participants of the study all reported 
vast improvement through the use of EMS 


equipment. 

In traditional forms of exercise, EMS was 
proven to be faster and more effective than all 
other forms of strength training, including 
weightlifting. 

During normal exercise, the brain stimu- 
lates only 60 to 70 percent of muscle motor 
nerves. Athletes during the heat of competi- 
tion are mentally able to bring to bear 90 to 
95 percent of the availability of their muscle 
tissue. 

Genes play role: The reason for this is 
partly genetics, but mainly because athletes 
have spent years in not only training the body 
but the mind. 

As people age, the number of nerve path- 
ways decreases, lowering the amount of the 
muscle that can be used. This is the primary 
reason why many athletic careers are so short. 

Research has shown that regular exercise 
can delay this degeneration. The action of 
EMS training totally bypasses the voluntary 
nerve pathways, allowing muscle contraction 
exceeding those ofa professional athlete to be 


produced in anyone, even in older persons, 
where some nerve pathways are incomplete. 

Dr. Murray of Lowell, Mass. said, “I think 
EMS is great for reconditioning after injuries, 
but consult your physician first.” 

EMS is able to stimulate muscle tissue ef- 
fectively. With training condition at this level 
of intensity, gains in muscle tone come rap- 
idly. Controlled medical studies have shown 
that EMS is 25 to 30 percent more effective 
than weight training. EMS has long been 
used in the treatment of injuries and in 
strengthening the muscles after long periods 
of inactivity. 

Another advantage of the EMS technique 
is that muscles can be selectively trained to 
avoid areas where injuries may occur. It is 
possible to train around the injury and still 
make progress. 

Though this form of training is new to area 
gyms, students seem interested in it. 

Liberal Arts major Carl Smith said, “ I 
haven’t had a chance to try it, but it sounds 
like a great way to supplement my workouts.” 


Editor picks Patriots to win one, Cowboys (surprise) to lose another 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

Buffalo at New England- Pats are so 
unpredictable. They will win this game in a 
sleeper. 
Detroit at Cincinnatti- Begals’ Boomer 
will romp the Lions. 
Green Bay at San Francisco- No doubt, 
Niners will roll over the Packers. 
Kansas City at Cleveland- Chiefs sneak by 


Kosar’s Browns. 

L.A Raiders at Houston- Art Shell’s 
Raiders continue to surprise all, sneaking by 
the Oilers. 

Miami at Dallas- Dolphins humiliate the 
lowly Cowboys. 

Minnesota at Philadelphia- No question in 
my mind, Buddy Ryan’s Eagles are Super 
Bowl bound. 


New Orleans at Atlanta- Hawks look 


good, but not good enough. Saints in a 
close one. 

Phoenix at L.A Rams- The Rams are on a 

down slide, but they’ll take the Cards. 

San Diego at Pittsburgh- Chargers jolt the 
Steelers. 

Seattle at N.Y Giants- Giants power their 


way past the Seahawks in a thriller. 

Tampa Bay at Chicago- The Bucs look too 
much like the Patriots. The Bears win 
easily. 

N.Y. Jets at Indianapolis- The Colts and 
Jets combine for one boring game. 
Dickerson topples the Jets defense. 

Denver at Washington (Mon.)- Elway 
surprises the Skins in the game of the week. 
Season Total: 22 wins and 7 losses. 
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Fifty colleges 
to recruit soon 


Transfer Day starts at 10 a.m.Tuesday 
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Here's your ticket 


to a smooth transfer 
and a better future. 


Suffolk University gives you every opportunity 
to continue your college education. Located on 
Beacon Hill, just a few steps from Government 
Center, Suffolk offers close, personal attention 
during the transfer process. There are more than 
800 courses and over 80 different majors to stimu- 
late your interests and develop your talents. You 
can study computer science, biology, history, 
chemistry, English, aviation systems, accounting, 
journalism, management or political science for 
example. Financial aid is available, too. For more 
information about continuing your education, 
send us the coupon. Or call Suffolk University 
Admissions at (617) 573-8460. 


The Education That Gives You Experience ~ 
BACHELOR PROGRAMS In 
ENGINEERING & 


TECHNOLOGY 


If Learning How to Make Things...Run Things...and Improve Them... 
Excites You...Then Come to Wentworth 


Leads Nation in Enrollment & 
Engineering Technology Degrees 
For the fourth year, Wentworth leads all other 
institutions in enrollment of engineering tech- 

nology students and degrees awarded. 


Wentworth Conducts the Largest 
Co-op Program in the Northeast 

Co-op education gives you actual hands-on 
experience in the field of your specialty. 
You alternate semesters between paid em- 
ployment in industry and classes/lab work. 


Wentworth institute of Technolo 


lirmative Action Institution 


550 Huntington Avenue 


MEET 
Prof. Rowe Austin, Jr. 
Wentworth Transfer Officer 


at the Transfer Fair on Nov. 21 
at Northern Essex Community College 
learn about Wentworth and its programs 


7 


Fifty New England colleges will be repre- 
sented at Transfer College Day at NECC on 
Tuesday, Nov. 21 from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
in the Student Center. 

Although Transfer Day is designed for 
NECC students who plan to transfer to 
four-year institutions, everyone is invited to 
attend. 

Colleges participating in Transfer Day will 
include state institutions from Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire as well as private institu- 
tions, such as Harvard University, Massachu- 


¢ Elementary education minor 


¢ Small classes - 13:1 ratio. 


sex or ethnic background. 


442-9010 


Do You Know That There 

Is A Nationally 
Liberal Arts College Right Here 
in the Merrimack Valley? 


Bradford College offers students of all ages: 


* Majors including management, creative arts, human studies, 
humanities, natural science and math. 


* Generous financial aid, including full tuition and merit scholarships. 
Liberal transfer credit evaluation policy. 


¢ Part-time and Full-time enrollment. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE 


BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01835-7393 
(508) 372-7161 


Interview, catalog and application forms available from Admissions Office. = A: 
It is the policy of Bradford College to afford equal educational opportunities to qualified persons regardless. of race, ae 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
CIVIL ENGINEERING - 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY 
FACILITIES MANAGEMENT 
INTERIOR DESIGN 


AIRWAY SCIENCE 
COMPUTER ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRONIC. ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
ELECTRONIC MAINTENANCE TECHNOLOGY 
MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 
MECHANICAL DRAFTING TECHNOLOGY 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 
TECHNICAL ADMINISTRATION 


Boston, MA 02115 


setts Institute of Technology, Bradford Col- 
lege and Merrimack College. 

According to Betty Coyne, director of 
counseling, the high admissions standards of 
the colleges attending the transfer day reflect 
NECC’s outstanding reputation. 

“Northern Essex students have achieved 
at all of these colleges, and because of this 
they come back year after year to-recruit our 
students.” 

For more information on Transfer Day, 
call the Counseling Office at 374-3790. 


Known, Small, 


ARCHITECTURE 


SURVEYING 
AERONAUTICS 


oh 
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If you are interested in 

pursuing your education 

in the areas of painting, 

illustration, graphic 

design, printmaking, 

photography or sculp- 

ture, visit the Montserrat 

Admissions rep. at the 

Northern Essex Commu- 

nity College Transfer 

Day on November 21. 

For feed back on your 

art bring samples of your For more informaion call the 
work with you and we'll admissions office at 

be hay to rove a ee, 
portfolio consultation. Box 26, Dunham Rd, 

See you there! we odes: Beverly Ma, 01915. 


Bentley College is meeting that need 


Business today is a complex and Students gain expertise in a business 
demanding profession-but also one of the discipline; they engage in the world of 
most rewarding to pursue. To be success- ideas through a broad study of the 
ful in their careers, today's business practi- liberal arts; and they acquire profes- 
tioners must do more than specialize in a sional level experiences through 
particular field, such as accounting, or internships and work activities. 
finance; they must be able to combine their Students at Bentley study for one 
expert knowledge with an ability to analyze of eight undergraduate business de- 
situations and adapt to changes. Those men grees, the liberal arts, or for a com- 
and women who can recognize and capital- bined BA/MBA degree. At the gradu- 
ize on immediate opportunities, as well as ate level, students can take advan- 
chart strategies for long term corporate tage of six programs, including the 
survival, are the ones who will rise to the MBA. So whether they aspire to be 
top of their professions. chief executive, vice president, 

At Bentley College, students master the financial official, partner, consultant 
many levels of knowledge and skill that manager,. entrepreneur, or investor, 
business demands of its practitioners Bentley College is where it begins. 
through an education that is multi- To discover more about how 
dimensional. Bentley College professional futures can begin ata 

Silage aC comma quintessentially New England residential 


175 Forest Street 


Waltham, MA 02154 . : 
seiauieats college just minutes away from the 


Outside Mass. call toll free: excitement of Boston, call or write 
1-800-523-2354 tod ay. 
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Soviet 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Staff Reporter 

When he was only five months old, Paul Schott came to 
the United States from the Ukraine. 

Since then, Dr. Schott, associate professor at Plymouth 
State College, N.H., has made more than a dozen trips 
back to his homeland; each time he brings Soviet poster art 
back with him. 

“T like the concept of poster art. We don’t have 
anything like it here. We have advertising,” Schott said. 

Unique gallery exhibit: For the first time, Schott has 
loaned out his collection, and it’s on display throughout 
November in the Bentley Library Gallery. 

The exhibit focuses on propaganda posters from World 
War II, but also includes contemporary posters, Soviet 
stamps and envelopes, Christmas cards, albums from Soviet 
recording artists and znachki, or badges. 

The use of posters in the Soviet Union date back to 
World War II, according to Schott. 

“The Soviet people were not yet fully accustomed to the 
word ‘war’ during the early days of World War II,” Schott 
said. “It was then that the first posters appeared on 
building walls.” Soon, the posters became active partici- 
pants in the war effort. 

intriguing Display: “It’s interesting to look at these. 
It’s something you don’t see everyday,” said NECC 
student Dery Garcia. 

In the early days, the posters were printed on cheap and 
coarse paper and were meant to foster patriotism. Today, 
poster art is the responsibility of the Bureau of Agitation 
and Propaganda. The bureau hires talented artists to exhort 
everything from socialist goals to physical fitness. The 
artists compete for prizes like vacations. 

The posters are not hard to get and are inexpensive, 
ranging from 10 kopecks (15 cents) to a ruble ($1.60), 
according to Shott. 

“Tt’s just like buying posters of rock groups here in 
America. They have special places called ‘poster stores.’ 
You just go in and buy them,” Schott said. 

Exporting not difficult: Schott has had no problem 


New exhibit premieres 
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File photo 
SOVIET POSTER from World War Il by artist Irakly 
Toidze is one of many posters on exhibit at NECC. 
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taking the posters out of the Soviet Union, though he was 
sometimes questioned by Soviet customs agents. Now with 
glasnost, Schott can take anything he wants out. 

In conjunction with the exhibit, NECC will present 
several events throughout the month focusing on the 
Soviet Union. 

A lecture on Communism and Soviet Culture will take 
place on Thursday, Nov. 16 at 2 p.m., in the Bentley 
Library Gallery. 


to show varied propaganda 


K. Alfeiri photo 
SCOTT PUPA, liberal arts major, looks at the Soviet 
Art exhibit in the library gallery. 


Soviet trips 


“ Dr. Schott, associate professor at Ply- 
mouth State College, N.H., has made more 
than a dozen trips back to his homeland; 
each time he brings Soviet poster art back 
with him.” 
(Sr EE 
Afternoon event: Sunday, November 19, Schott will 

attend a gallery reception from 1 to 4 p.m. 

A brown bag lunch discussion on the changing Soviet 
Union by Beth Wilcoxson, chairperson, department of 
history and government, will take place Monday, Novem- 
ber 20 from 11:30 a.m.-1 p.m. ; 

State Representative Barbara Hildt will talk and show 
slides of her recent trip to the Soviet Union on Friday, 


Nov. 17 from 12 noon to | p.m. All events will be held in “nr 
the Bentley Library Gallery. an et 


NON-ALCOHOL 


Snoders 


The Seacoast #1.Party Place. 


HIGH ENERGY 


DANCE CLUB 


THURSDAY * DJ Ices * Wheel of Fortune 


Featuring: Gigantic Prize Wheel "Lots of Prizes" 


FRIDAY: TOP 


18 and Over Admitted 
40 Dance Party with_DJ Wiz & CO 


SATURDAY: Progressive Music Night featuring: 


DJ Drama from Detroit 


SUNDAY: Garage Band Night featuring: TOP R&R Bands 


Clip & Bring 


ye Me 


'Friday & Saturday! 
1 $2.00 of Admission 


| PD aT ee 


Dec. 8 & 9: 


I 
I 
I 
NECC VIP Pass ! 
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d ; Bo 35 
| Appearing Dec.1: eae 14 
SPASAM Cawley 

Worcester 67 


PSYCO 
TOTAL DISSORDER 


Dover, NH 28 
Dec. 2: Manchester, NH 44 
Nashua, NH 37 


CARDNIL SIN 
CANDY STRIPER DO. 
AUTOMICAUST 


WICKED LESTER & SPECIAL 
GUEST. "BOSTONS BEST" 


Salisbury Beach: 


Portland, ME 60 
Concord, NH 57 


Portsmouth, NH 18 
Rochester, NH 37 


Just take Route I-95 
or 495 to Route 
110 — Follow 
Route 110 East to 
Route 1A — Then 
follow Route 1A to 
the Atlantic Ocean 
and you're here! 


Miles to 


